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This collection of essays examines the role of 
marketing in the recruitment and retention of community college 
students- First, Philip Kotler and leslie A.. Goldgehn define the 
marketing process and assess its potential benefits* Bichard C 
Bichardson, jr., and Donald S- noucette question the effectiveness of 
marketing in the community college- Callie Foster Struggs considers 
the importance of community impact studies- Anne Mulder-Edmcndson 
proposes the inclusion of the entire college community in the 
development of a marketing plan- The promotion of a marketing plan 
via the printed media is described ±y Barbara A- W» Smith, while 
Bobert H. Gaffner examines uses of th« electronic media in sarketing. 
The process of identifying target populations through segmentation is 
discussed by William A- Keim- Wallace F- Cohen and Jeanne Atherton 
describe the successful markfeting of an afternoon program. Edwin B. 
Bailey explores the potential for coordination with universities ia 
the development of a marketing plan,. Don G„ Creamer and E«. G„ Akins 
examine the effects of marketing on student development acti#ities- 
Harybelle C. Keim reviews strategies for student retention- James F. 
Gollattscheck poses some potentially negative effects cf sarketing 
and means to avoid them- Gunder Myran and Mark Balph evaluate 
marketing practices in community colleges. Finally, Conna D2ierlenga 
reviews the EBIC literature dealing with community college marketing. 
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Editors' Notes 



The term marketing is a loaded word for most Americans, calling up visions 
of hucksters who use loathsome and irresponsible means to sell worth- 
less products. Unfortunately, because of our unique economy-oriented 
society, the word marketing often generates thoughts only of the promo- 
tional advertising aspects of the art. This is understandable; after all, the 
advertising game is fun and dramatic, and promotion also has aggres- 
sive and appealing qualities to those of us in our community colleges 
who are eager to take an active role in problem solving. As a result, talk 
about marketing on the community college level tends to overemphasize 
market advertising, and all of us who only recently began to study the 
highly successful commercial marketing techniques have compounded 
the problem by falling, more or less, into the specific but dangerous lan- 
guage of the marketers. 

Working in the sometimes mundane world of education, the new 
market researchers find it almost irresistible to speak about targets, cli- 
entele, media mix, hard sell, product, marketplace, segmentation, mar- 
ket positioning, and the current Arbitron ratings. We have thus become 
volunteers in the heady science of marketing theory, but we often prac- 
tice this science without direction or without the understanding that it is 
simply a total system of logic leading to self-analysis and cost effective- 
ness. 

The problems resulting from what we describe as marketing are 
not simple ones By recruiting students, we create enormous internal 
pressures for our colleges, and, in many cases, these pressures result in 
open friction. We are viewed by many external critics as engaging in 
marketing activities that create suspicion and even hostility. Not only 
our many sister institutions and taxpayers see us this way but also our 
state legislators, faced with dwindling treasuries, are beginning to sus- 
pect that our marketing activities are costly to the public fund and may 
not be totally ethical. Many of our taxpaying friends and those who rep- 
resent us in legislative bodies remember Sidney Greenstreet's perfor- 
mance in fhe movie The Hucksters, where he portrayed a Madison Ave- 
nue advertising executive who regarded the American public as some- 
thing to manipulate. Marketing, even in a community ( ollege, is often 
regarded as just this type of activity, 

The editors of this volume understand the fabric against which 
this volume is set We have attempted to bring authors with national 
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reputations to write about the many complex and interrelated aspects of 
marketing. We have organized the issue to cover the lour basic steps in 
the marketing arena: assessment, promotion, delivery, and evaluation. 
Much of what is presented here is highly practical, offering specifics to 
the practitioner who is looking for "how to" advice. The authors have 
also provided questions and cautions to be considered carefully by the 
reader. 

Philip Kotler, perhaps the best marketing theorist on the scene 
today, offers, along with Leslie A Goldgehn, a studied definition of 
marketing for the community college. Richard C. Richardson and Don- 
ald S. Doucette consider whether marketing is an appropriate activity for 
community college* . Callie Foster Struggs, who masterminded the pilot 
NCHEMS (National Center for Higher Education Management Sys- 
tems) community impact study for Eastfield College in 1977, describes 
her experiences Anne Mulder-Edmondson writes about the problems 
and solutions in involving a total ( ollege in developing marketing strate- 
gies Specific director' and advice for a strong, controlled promotional 
program are detailed » • Barbara A. W . Smith of Johnson County Com- 
munity College ill K ' -is and by Robert H. Gaffner of St. Louis Com- 
munity College. Cc h or William A Keim describes the system of seg- 
mentation in the urhm setting of Kansas City, and Wallace F. Cohen, 
president ol Cuyamac a College in California, writes with Jeanne Ather- 
ton about the success of creating an afternoon college in San Diego. 
These chapters deal, for the ;nost part, with the assessment and promo- 
tion aspects ol a marketing plan. Edwin R Bailey, professor of educa- 
tion at the University ol Missouri-Kansas City, suggests the possibili- 
ties of cooperation between community colleges and the university in 
developing a marketing plan. Don G. Creamer, associate professor of 
education at Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University, and 
Elizabeth Akins are concerned with problems of delivery; they explain 
the detailed effects that marketing can have on college student develop- 
ment activities Coeditor Marybelle C. Keim suggests to faculty, 
administrators, and student personnel a means to improve the retention 
of students in the community college. James F. Gollattsc hec k, president 
of Valencia Community College in Florida, raises some questions con- 
cerning the eflec ts ol marketing on the institution, and Gunder Myran, 
president of Washtenaw Community College in Michigan, along with 
Mark Ralph, completes the spectrum with questions about the evalua- 
tion o| marketing practices. 

The editors hope that this selec tion ol a broad range ol possible 
topic s will be uselul both to the marketing prac titioner and to the c ollege 
leaders who must make the marketing commitment — a commitment 
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based on the understanding that marketing is not simplistic or haphaz- 
ard but must be a total system, encompassing all aspec ts of the college, if 
it is to become an institutional tool lor discovery 

The bottom line is that, if a systematic marketing plan is admin- 
istered, it will, by its comprehensive nature, result in a penetrating anal- 
ysis of the college's mission, programs, and services. 

Out ol a good marketing plan, we will become better colleges. 

William A. Keim 
Marybelle C. Keim 
Editors 
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Marketing is the means by which a community college can define 
Us exnting and potential markets, identify the markets needs, 
respond with appropriate programs and services, and 
position itself favorably. 



Marketing: A Definition for 
Community Colleges 

Philip Kotler 
Leslie A. Goldgehn 



The community college is an important and vital sector of higher educa- 
tion. Its greatest strengths continue to be innovation and responsiveness 
to community needs. For example, the community college has taken a 
proactive position in dealing with changes in demographics, student 
needs, and technological advances. This dynamic sector has responded 
to opportunities as well as to threats with creative changes, oftentimes 
leaving the more tradition-bound colleges behind. 

Currently, however, all institutions of higher education are fac- 
ing formidabfe new problems that threaten their vitality and even viabil- 
ity Even the innovative and healthy community colleges are finding 
they need new approaches. 

Marketing Problems That Colleges Face 

Todays colleges are struggling with the classic marketing prob- 
lems of sales decline, slow growth, changing buying patterns, increased 
competition, and increased sales expenditure. Translating these varia- 
bles to the college environment, we find: 
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• Declining overall enrollments 

• Changing wants and needs in the marketplace 

• Increasing operating costs 

• Erosion of the tax base and sources of funds - 

• Increasing competition from other colleges and alternatives to 
higher education (such as work, military service, on-the-job 
training, and so on). 

Furthermore, even the healthiest colleges are faced with the 
additional problems of declining enrollments in select disciplines, insuf- 
ficient attraction of high-quality students, low retention rate and stu- 
dent satisfaction, low faculty satisfaction, and insufficient attraction of 
funds. 

Colleges have responded in three ways to these challenges. First, 
a large number of colleges have sat back and done little or nothing to 
adjust. They believe in the sanctity of their product and hope to weather 
the storm. Other colleges have turned to "hard selling* techniques. They 
have increased the recruitment and advertising budget but made no 
changes in their "product offering." In many cases, they have thus 
increased their enrollment but not the long-term student satisfaction. 
Finally, a few colleges have responded to the challenges with a profes- 
sional marketing approach. Through careful research and planning, 
these colleges have clarified their target markets and customer needs, 
and the v have prepared product offerings that are competitively attrac- 
tive to their target markets. 

Defining Marketing 

The historical problem that nonprofit institutions have with 
marketing is that they confuse it with one of its many subfunctions. 
What is marketing? This question was recently put to 300 educational 
administrators whose colleges were in trouble due to declining enroll- 
ments, spiraling costs, and rising tuition (Murphy and McGarrity, 
1978). In reply, 61 percent said that they saw marketing as a combina- 
tion of selling, advertising, and public relations. Another 28 percent 
said that it was only one of these three activities. Surprisingly, only a 
small percent suggested that marketing had something to do with needs 
assessment, marketing research, product development, pricing, and 
distribution. 

Here is ou v iew of markc !ing. Marketing starts with the iclentifi- 
cation of specific markets that the institution will serve, of specific needs 
that will be served, and of the means that will be used to serve those mar- 
kets. This requires a heavy investment in market research, product 
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development, and produc t testing before any promotion is formulated. 
Issues ol pricing and the ellertive delivery of the service must also be 
addressed Finally, marketing includes the development of an ellertive 
communication and packaging program. Thus, promotion is the last 
step in the marketing process, simply the "tip of the marketing iceberg. " 
Our loriii.il definition ol marketing (Roller, 1980) is as follows: 

Marketing management is the analysis, planning, implementa- 
tion, and control of programs designed to create, build, and main- 
tain mutually beneficial exchanges and relationships with target 
markets lor the purpose ol ac hievirig organizat\>nal objectives. It 
relies on a disciplined analysis of the needs, wants, perceptions, 
and preferences ol target and intermediary markets as the basis 
tor effective product or program design, pricing, communica- 
tion, and distribution [p. 22\. 

Marketing Is an Eight-Step Process 

Marketing is an organized approach to selecting and serving 
markets It consists ol eight .steps To illustrat * this process, we can use 
the example ol Community College X m a large metropolitan area The 
president ol this college feels that a nursing program would be a good 
addition to his college's curriculum. We will illustrate how the college 
would henefii from undertaking the eighi-step process of marketing before 
launching this expensive and resource-dependent program. 

Step One: Defining the Mission. A college must begin the mar- 
keting process bv defining its mission. It must answer the question, 
What business are we in:* A broad answer such as "meeting the educa- 
tional needs" is incomplete, because it fails to define a character for the 
particular institution "Providing low-cost, mass education, six-month 
to iwo-vear career training programs for high school graduates" is a 
more accurate definition w the marketing mission. This definition must 
be followed bv the lormulation ol specific goals, 

In our example, one of the goals of the nursing program could be 
to provide a two-year program that prepares students lor the registered 
nurse (RN) and licensed prac tic al nurse (LPN) state examinations and 
that culminates in a Community College X associate in science degree 
in nursing This goal should be refined into achievable, measurable, 
and time-oriented objectives. 

Step Two: Identifying Publics and Markets, Next, the institution 
must identilv the ac tors m its community who will affec t the carrying out 
ol its mission Kverv organization operates in an environment ol publics. 

er|c u 
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\publu is a distinct group ol people and/or organizations that have an 
at tual or potential interest or irnpat t on the college. The puhlk s ol a com- 
munity college inc lude the state legislature, the local community, prospec - 
live students, high sc. hool counselors, and competitors Once the (otnmu- 
nity college thinks in terms ol trading something of value v.ith that pub- 
lic , it is viewing that public as a market A market is a potential arena lor 
the trading ol resources For example, the state legislature appropriates 
Kinds lor a college and receives in exchange an educated and more 
employable constituent y 

In our example, Community College X needs to seek approval 
and accreditation Irom the state nursing education agency It will also 
need approval Irom its own regulatory publics sue h as the state legisla- 
ture, the state board ol higher educ at ion, the state community college 
board, and the community c ollcge district Internal publics such as the 
c hancellor, advisory boards, and the board ol trustees will also need to 
be involved The college needs to assess whether it can recruit enough 
qualified students and trained instructors Other concerns include the 
desirability and availability ol a hospital affiliation and ol internship 
possibilities In other words, the college will have to market the ideas lor 
the sc hool ol nursing to many publics 

Step Three: Researching the Market. The third step is lor the col- 
lege to rcsearc h the wants, needs, and perceptions ol its target markets. 
In contemplating a nursing program, College X needs to identity how 
manv other colleges in the area oiler nursing programs and what types 
ol programs are ollercd The college needs to investigate current and 
proposed legislation c one crnmg educ ational requirements lor a nursing 
degree The most crucial aspect ol their research should be evaluating 
the needs ol potential nursing students — needs, lor example, such as 
flexible sc heduiing, transferability to lour-year programs, c hild c are, job 
placement, and accessibility to home and workplace 

Step Four: Segmenting the Market. Now the college must break 
clov\n eac h market into market segments — that is, into clistinc t groups with 
dilleient needs and perceptions. Community College X. lor example, 
must develop a segmentation ol the market that makes sense and reveals 
dilterent opportunities One breakdown c ould be between potential stu- 
dents cuircntlv en* ed bv hospitals in some capacity, and potential 
students not cmpk he health c are field. Potential nurses who are 

cuiiently employed u, hospitals could be Kir the r segmented by age. 
c areer objee lives (R\, LPN. geriatnc specialist, and so on), and previ- 
ous educational training 

Step Five: Choosing the Target Markets. Most colleges are not 
able tc) serve al! ol the market subgroups identified through the segmcn- 
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taticin process In the filth step of the marketing process, a college must 
choose whi(h segments and needs it will serve. 

The market researc h and segmentation of College X might dis- 
t lose that a poorly ser\ecl segment of the market are women between the 
ages of 2 r > and 35 who are ( urrently employed at low levels in hospitals 
These women desire job upgrading hut, because of family commitments 
and variability in hospital shifts, they have been unable to take advantage 
of the nursi ig programs oflered by area colleges. To attract these women, 
Community College X should think about offering the courses at vari- 
ous times of the day, in classrooms in the largest of the area hospitals. 

Step Six: Determining Market Position. Market positioning 
involves the institution in dec icling what it will strive to be in its market 
nic he For example, wrll it be the low -cost, high-volume provider, or the 
high-cost, low-volume provider J Tift college has a variety of ways to 
supply service to its target market It must determine whether its mar- 
kets are best served by the Cadillac 01 the Ford of institutions. 

Community College X rnav decide to be the leader in training 
nonprofessional hospital stall to be nurses It will position itself as offer- 
ing a high-quality program to the most qualified and interested stu- 
dents 

Step Seven; Formulating the Marketing Mix. The seventh step 
calls for the organization to develop a detailed plan for serving its m ir- 
ket To do this, the college must first define the lour demerits ol the mar- 
keting mix product, pi ice, place, and promotion 

The Educational Product A product is that which the institution 
offers to the market, it inc lucles physical objec ts, services, personalities, 
places, organizations, and ideas. Thus, the educational product includes 
course, degree offerings, student seivites. and athletics The educa- 
tional product also consists ol such latent products as diversion, self- 
esteem, and pride 

Community College X rnav define its procluc t as an associate in 
science degree in nursrng to In* offered to experienced nonprofessional 
hospital stall The product includes c lasses, internships, job placement, 
and ac<ess to the college's student services 

Prttr The educational product is ottered to its markets at a price — 
that is, tuition and fees Just as in business and industry, a college can 
offer prrce incentives Scholarships, financial aid, loans, grants, and 
work-study programs are a means to provide the product at varying pi it es 
to fit the needs of the students In setting tuition and fees, a college must 
also be aware of the pric e the competition is c harging, as well as whether 
its own pricing schedules encourage* the desired mix of part- and full- 
time students. 
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In our example, the tuition for Community College X is set by the 
state community college board and the district, However, Community 
College X could encourage the participating hospital to oiler tuition 
incentives to iheir interested stall and thus make the tuition more attrac- 
tive and competitive 

Plate Access to the Educational Product In addition to ollering the 
appropriate mix of educational products at a competitive price, college 
administrators must facilitate the availability of the educational prod- 
uct Access in this case includes not only location but also the time at 
which the prcduct is offered. Community colleges have responded to 
this challenge through offering off-campus courses, correspondence 
courses, evening courses, and multimedia and television teaching. Tri- 
ton College in River Grove, Illinois, responds to the needs of students 
not available during the day or early evening hours by offering a "mid- 
night college.* 1 Students are learning a variety of skills ranging from fix- 
ing tractors to operating computers, at a time of day that does not con- 
llict with a second shift or with family obligations. 

Community College X could respond to the problem of access by 
(aking the educational product to their students' places of employment 
and by manipulating the time oflerint's around the students' work sched- 
ules 

Promotion The final instrument in the marketing mix is promo- 
tion All organizations need to describe their products to their target 
markets. The five major ( ornnninic ation instruments available to col- 
leges are advertising, publicity, personal contact, incentives, and atmo- 
spherics 

Advertising consists ol paid ads in the news media, notices in col- 
lege publications, in catalogues, or on application forms, and letters to 
parents, alumni, and area high schools 

Publicity consists ol free advertising through newsworthy items in 
the media. There may be indirect costs associated with publicity, such 
as the costs ol bui'ding dedications, community days, fun runs, and 
guest speakeis 

Personal contact includes the work of admissions officers, faculty, 
and others who meet dim tly with students and who are involved in the 
rec ruitment ellort 

Incentive' include not only reductions in tuition through scholar- 
ships and similar aid but also promises ol job placement, internships, 
and spec lal treatment 

Atmospherus include all those aspects ol the college that set the 
tone and make up the institutional climate 

Community College X could use the lollowing promotional 
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tools: nursing program posters and catalogues displayed at the hospital; 
career days, held at the college and at hospitals and started by the nurs- 
ing instructors; tuition incentives offered by the hospital; and an accessi- 
ble and well-equipped classroom. 

All of the variables of the marketing mix (product, price, place, 
and promotion) should be sync hronized in the iorni of a marketing plan. 
The plan is a document that states strategies and specific actions to 
accomplish the marketing objectives. 

Step Eight: Implementing and Controlling the Marketing Plans, 
To accomplish the final step in the marketing process, Community Col- 
lege X should assign faculty members and administrators to be respon- 
sible lor carrying out specific parts ol the n.arketing plan. A task force 
should monitor their progress and evaluate new opportunities as well as 
threats. 

Adopting a Marketing Orientation 

Most community colleges are involved in many of these market- 
ing processes and have (acuity and administrators fulfilling marketing 
roles within their colleges. In many colleges, the president fulfills the 
primary marketing responsibilities with assistance from the offices of 
admissions, financial aid, and institutional relations. Although it is not 
necessary to hire a director ol marketing services, it is crucial that an 
individual or a task lone have the responsiblity lor coordinating all of 
the marketing Junctions. Designating or hiring a qualified director of 
marketing services is often the best way to synchronize the functional 
areas and the eight-step process that support marketing. 

The success of marketing depends upon the acceptance of mar- 
keting by all levels of the institution, including clerical workers, custod- 
ial staff, faculty, and administration. A marketing or consumer orienta- 
tion is not merely a change in activities but is also a change in the 
colleges culture. An excellent example of such a change is provided by 
Krnest R Leach ( 1 ( )77- 1978), who describes a college that successfully 
implemented the marketing process in response to significant enroll- 
ment dec reases 

Conclusion 

Wallace Appelson, president ol Truman College (Chicago City 
Colleges system), stated (1980): "The college is the community and the 
c ommunity is the college." This has been and continues to be the corner- 
stone o| the missions ol community colleges ac ross the c ountry. However, 
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changes in the demographic makeup of students and m student needs, 
increasing image problems, and skyrocketing costs have plagued all insti- 
tutions ol higher educ a lion over the past lew years. In order to remain in 
the heart ol the coininumty, colleges have had to look lor new strategies 
The discipline ol marketing is the means b\ whic h the community col- 
lege c an define who its c onsumers are, gauge their needs and wants, and 
develop and deliver programs and services to serve those needs 

The implementation ol a marketing oiientation in community 
colleges is expected to create the following benefits' 

1 Colleges will be much more sensitive and knowledgeable 
about community educational needs 

2 Colleges w ill abandon the attempt to be all things to all people 
and will seek dilleientiated niches in the market. Kach college 
serving a community will locus on providing those services 
and programs that are most needed and/or that are tompeti- 
ti\elv viable. 

f Colleges vmII be quic ker to drop services and programs in 
which thev have no c ompetitive advantage or distuu tiveness 
to oiler 

4 Colleges will be more capable in developing and launching 
successful new services and programs 

j Colleges will create more ellec live systems of distributing and 
delivenng their programs and serv es. 

b Colleges will develop more creative approaches to pricing. 

7 Colleges will create more student, faculty, and administra- 
tion satisfac tion 
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Does research really support the premise that marketing 
prevents attrition and increases enrollment and revenues? 



Rethinking Marketing in the 
Community College 

Richard C. Richardson, Jr. 
Donald S. Doucette 



As leading advocates of marketing in community colleges clearly recog- 
nize, serious marketing is much more than a collection of strategies and 
gimmicks designed to recruit students, raise money, and cultivate an 
image (Bickford, 1978; Clarkson, 1980-1981; Johnson, 1977-1978, 
1979-1980). MarKeting-that is, the total marketing concept, as modeled 
for the nonprofit organization by Philip Kotler (1975)- is a comprehen- 
sive institutional effort that requires the commitment of top levels of 
administration, the active participation of faculty and staff, and the 
expenditure of considerable human and financial resources. 

Marketing in the community college has been championed enthu- 
siastically by its proponents, and by many more it has often been favor- 
ably received as a savior of sorts in the face of coming hard times in post- 
secondary education. (Several chapters in this volume, in fact, attest to 
this positive reception.) Yet, in light of the considerable resource require- 
ments of market. ng efforts, several questions need to be asked: Is mar- 
keting an appropriate activity on which community colleges should 
expend resources? Are the benefits worth the costs? Can community col- 
leges accurately determine market demands? Can they respond ade- 
quately to market demands within financial restraints? And, perhaps 

mi/^>" * K " m 4Mi % ' Krmt lotions fa (nmmunttv (oik** Market^ tht Program m. Wi 

I- IV If <MfitMiMi«H Jm«rv B.m rVitmhri Hfll 
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more fundamentally, is marketing an effective strategy for revenue pro- 
duction and institutional lenewal? 

Marketing as Comprehensive Planning 

Stripped of its business terminology, marketing as described by 
Kotler, Johnson, and others is a form of comprehensive planning. 
Thus, marketing, particularly the total marketing concept, is subject to 
the same constraints and issues as comprehensive planning. 

Planning in some form is a normal part of all administrative 
activity, yet planning activities differ considerably in formality, com- 
plexity, and resource requirements. Incremental planning, the least com- 
plex variety, is short range, largely informal and oral, primarily involves 
individuals and ad hoc groups, and produces results that do not neces- 
sarily conform toaiiy prearranged pattern. By contrast, comprehensive plan- 
ing seeks to make an organization's future happen purposefully. Current 
circumstances are assessed, goals are determined, and resources are 
allocated to move an organization from its present position to a desired 
state within some specified period of time. Comprehensive planning is 
both short and long range, involves procedures that are formal and writ- 
ten, seeks the participation of groups at all levels of the organization, 
relies upon carefully defined terms, and produces a written document — 
a plan — that conforms to predetermined specifications. Comprehensive 
planning tends to emphasize results. These characteristics of compre- 
hensive planning are also those of the total marketing concept; clearly, 
marketing has much more in common with comprehensive planning 
than it does with other, less formal and less complex types of planning. 

Comparisons of incremental and comprehensive planning 
almost invariably lead to conclusions about the superiority of the latter. 
Yet, in an institution with limited resources, emphasis on one type of 
worthwhile activit> necessarily means less attention to other worthwhile 
ac tivities. As planning in a community college covers longer periods of 
time, involves larger groups, and seeks formal written plans, it becomes 
increasingly time-consuming and expensive. When community colleges 
attempt more formal and comprehensive planning activities, the increased 
time that administrators must spend in planning tends to result in 
reduced time available for managing the day-to-day operations of the 
institution. Similarly, as faculty are asked to become actively involved 
in the planning process, the time that they can devote to the develop- 
ment and delivery of educational services is reduced. Statements about 
the benefits of marketing are often made without adequate recognition 
of the extent to which it competes with other administrative and teach- 
ing duties. 
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Generally, the farther one is from the delivery of educational ser- 
viees. thernofc formal and ( otnplex the planning approae h one is likely 
to advoc ate and to view as attainable For this reason, most of the lead- 
ership for marketing has been provided by < hief executive officers and 
governing boards Faculty, by contrast, have resisted panic ipating in 
marketing, even in institutions whose marketing efforts are described 
optimistically (Johnson, 1979- 1080). 

Institutions that become involved in serious marketing efforts 
usually do so to c ope with impending enrollment declines and revenue 
losses as well as with the inevitable c hanges in enrollment patterns and 
clientele On the other hand, the better established and more prestigious 
institutions (both public and private) have shown little interest in the 
addition I ac tivity involved in a formal marketing plan This fact sug- 
gests that the presence of an ac tual threat to the continued existence or 
well-being of the institution in an important factor in motivating an 
administration to expend the time and money required by sueh a plan. 
It is not clear that a marketing approach can be "sold" to faculty in the 
absence of an external mandate or an impending crisis, nor is it elear 
that sue ha strategy is effective in maintaining an institution or forestall- 
ing a crisis The available evaluations of marketing tend to be personal- 
ized and highly subjec live, they do not show that marketing provides a 
cost-effective return on the resources it requires, 

The Difficulty of Knowing the External Environment 

Advocates of marketing in community colleges recognize the 
importance and high cost of obtaining reliable data about "the market" 
m order to focus a college's marketing efforts, yet improving the quality 
and reliability of data collected about the external environment is not 
simply a matter of mc reasing the time and money spent on needs assess- 
ment, surveys, and institutional research There are substantive con- 
straints that limit the effectiveness of any institutions attempt to know 
its market Pfefler and Salanc ik (1978) present the most c ogent analysis 
of these constraints, and they raise the following issues for the commu- 
nis college that v\ants to determine the facts of its external environ- 
ment 

1 I he information-gathering process of an organization screens 
the fac ts of the external environment that are made available 
to the organization. 

2 What is known about the external environment is inevitably 
retrospective 

\ The demands of the external environment are likely to be 
c unfile ting 

O " 
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Pleller and Salane ik point out that at any given time "the atten- 
tional process is determined largely by the structure o| the organization, 
the structure ol the information svstern in the organization, and the 
a< hvities ol t he organization" (p 74) Information routinely collet ted by 
an organization and routinely reported throughout the organization is 
likelv to be v icwed as important, but the mere lac t that time and resources 
are spent in e ollec ting and reporting a partie ular set ol la< ts ne< essarily 
restrie ts the time spent attending to other la< ts of the en\ ironrnent — lac ts 
that rnav be less routinely e ollec ted but that ma\ have a similar or greater 
sigmfic an< e 

SiHcesslul marketing depends on collecting inlorrnation about 
the external en\ ironrnent that is enormously difficult to obtain. The 
stun lure and proe esses ol an organization virtually ensure that critK al 
infor mation will be v reened out by the sele< ti\e process through whi< h 
the inlorrnation is gathered The reported lads may cause distorted 
reactions among individual units, lor instance, who will give impor- 
tance to onlv those lads that support their activities 

\s Pleller and Salanc ik obser.v e, inlorrnation about the external 
em ironrnent is alwavs inlorrnation about the past, not about the luture 
The onlv lads available lor processing are those that have occurred 
"Planning is based upon a .neorv ol the past, and, when plans go awry, it 
is the theotv and not the environment that is vv rong" (Pleller and Salan- 
cik, l<>78, p 7J) 

Kven when the lac ts ol the external env ironrnent provide a reli- 
able base lor piojedions about the luture, the demands that external 
gioups make upon an institution arc* quite likelv to conllic t In the case 
where these conllic ts are apparent or can be predicted, institutional 
attempts to mediate and balance thee onllic ts arcelillie ult But where the 
c onllic ting demands are not apparent and repeic ussions are not antic i- 
pated. balanc ing these conllic ts Incomes impossible Since not all exter- 
nal interest groups ol an organization are ol equal importance to the 
organization, attempts to resolve the conllic ting demands need to be 
guided bv an assessment ol the pi unac v uf a spec illc interest group to the 
interests ol the organization I lowevei , sue h assessments are nee essarily 
high-risk ventures 

A marketing suivev or needs a\sessrncnt. loi example, might 
reveal needs in the loc al c oinmumtv lor a bioad range- ol sue h general- 
interest and avoe.itional courses as poMeiv making, lamilv financial 
planning, nutrition lor clien is, and wilderness sumval However, state* 
legislatures an* olteri ave ise to sue h e ouise ollei mgs, thev generally pre- 
!ei that e oinmumtv < o! leges chree t th"ii ellorts toward transfer and oee u- 
paiional programs Marketing thus piesents the e ollege w ith a dilernma 
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that ton es the college either ( 1 ) to take sicks after assessing tht- relative 
important e to the college of thf two opposing groups or (2) to attempt to 
mediate the conflict by whatever means are availal !*• 

An even more ( ritual situation would arise, however, it this con- 
11k t went unrecognized because the c ollege did not consider information 
about legislative preleretues as a lac tor in responding to local needs. 
Pleiier and Salanc lk ( 1978) do point out that knowledge o! the external 
environment provides a manager with two options to respond to the 
demands ol the external environment or to attempt to change those 
demands. But the problem of becoming aware ol conflicting demands 
remains. As we noted previously, the expense and difficulty involved in 
obtaining information about the environment lone selectivity, thus 
increasing the probability of stumbling inadvertently into conflicting 
expec tations. 

Marketing in an Era of Fiscal Restraint 

Marketing m the community college almost necessarily implies 
the expansion of activities and clientele. Advocates argue that market- 
ing ideally allows colleges to substitute new market-oriented programs 
tor the traditional programs whose market has evaporated. Yet this 
argument ignores the persistence and staying power of established pro- 
grams as well as the power ol resistance of faculty and staff threatened 
bv the elimination of their programs. Marketing assumes the coopera- 
tion of all the internal constituents, but suc h support is likely to be sus- 
tained in the mature c ommunity college only in the absent e of a threat to 
established missions and activities. Consequently, the result of market- 
ing efforts is usually the addition of program offerings on top of existing 
programs 

During the past decade, community colleges, under the influ- 
ence of the philosophic commitment to be all things to all people, have 
vigorously pursued the expansion of missions, activities, and clientele. 
The assumption has been that numbers and diversity would translate 
into political support and dollars. In tact, this has not generally occurred, 
studies show that the level ol support tor full-time equivalent students is 
stable or dec lining in terms of constant dollars (Breneman and Nelson. 
1980, Martorana and Smut/. 1980. Ric hardson and Leslie. 1980). 

Events of the past decade have left community colleges with 
more* part-time students who require the same serv ices as full-time stu- 
dents but who do not generate the same rev enues, with inc reusing num- 
bers of remedial students whose previous educational attainments make 
them more c ostlv to serve ettec lively, with a grov\ mg diversity of cxpen- 



sive services sui h as child care centers, expanded financial aid offices, 
tutors, and learning centers, and with greatly expanded delivery sys- 
tems, including colleges without walls, television media centers, and 
other technological and human resource commitments. This explojion 
ol clienteles, services, enrollments, and delivery systems has not been 
matched by corresponding commitments of additional dollars from 
local, state, or lederal sources, Inc reasing administrative costs, reduced 
student services, declining book acquisitions in libraries, and increased 
use ol lower-paid adjunct lac ulty all provide evidence of the tension that 
exists between continued expansion and available resources, and this 
tension is at the core of marketing efforts in an era ol limited resources 
and fiscal constraints. 

The issue ol quality arises out ol the conlrontation between inc reas- 
mgly constrained resources and institutional elforts directed toward 
continued growth and mission expansion Given fixed resources, col- 
leges find that numbers and quality vary inversely The assumption that 
quality can be held constant by increasing efficiency overlooks totally 
the* labor-intensive nature of postsecondary education, as well as the lact 
that community colleges are already extraordinarily efficient institu- 
tions by most standards that can be applied. 

A community college that bases its marketing strategy on 
emphasizing quality m the transfer program, for example, must inevit- 
ably lace the lact that attention to better-qualified students and their 
progress means less capacity and more limited resources to deal with 
students on the remedial end of these ale. Clearly, a community college 
with limited resources cannot do an unlimited number of things well. 
Marketing strategies that emphasize one ac tivity must do so at the expense 
ol other activitie s, similar!} . marketing strategies that seek to serve new 
clientele and to add new ac tivities without corresponding reductions in 
existing ac tiv ities run the risk of diluting the quality of the college s over- 
all efforts Under sue h c ire unistanccs, marketing may represent a high- 
risk response m an era of accountability, fiscal restraint, and persistent 
calls lor the reexamination ol community college missions. 

Conclusion 

The literature on marketing currently focuses on advocacy, on 
marketing tec hmqucs. and on c autions against the abuse of these tec h- 
mques There is an absenc e of objec tive data demonstrating that mar- 
keting in its c omprehensive form (the* total marketing concept)— or even 
it its less comprehensive' forms — represents an effective strategy for 
increasing revenues, renewing institutions in trouble, or preventing a 
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slide toward instability for institutions with precarious enrollments. In 
all fairness, the lack of research may be related to the relatively recent 
introduction of marketing concepts into higher education. However, in 
the absence of such research, we can reasonably question whether the 
enrollment increases (or the prevention of enrollment losses) reported 
by advocates have resulted primarily from the use of marketing strate- 
gies or were more directly related to fluctuations in the local economy, 
demographics, or other uncontrolled events. ' 

The claims of marketing advocates must be evaluated in refer- 
ence to at least three spec ific sets of issues. The first involves the contri- 
butions of marketing in relation to its c osts. To what extent does market- 
ing produce an added benefit that is not attainable through such stan- 
dard management practices as consultation, staff development, and 
normal planning activity ? To what extent does the added benefit justify 
the stall resources that must be diverted from the delivery of services to 
the implementation of more lormal and time-consuming planning pro- 
cedures^ 

The second i.ssue involves the ability of an institution to collect 
all relevant lnlonnation necessary lor the design ol comprehensive strate- 
gies that do not result in unintended consequences. When does the imple- 
mentation ol a specific course or program that may be desired by some 
subset ol constituents cost more in terms of the loss ol support from key 
decision makers than it returns to the institution in terms of new reve- 
nues or increased (ommunity support.-* To what extent will legislators 
and state boards permit public institutions to engage in apparent com- 
petition to provide servic es to which no high priority has previously been 
attached > 

I he third issue involves assumptions about the capacity of mar- 
keting techniques to generate new revenues. Nationally, community 
colleges derive more than half ol their revenues from state legislatures. 
Despite the existence of funding formulas that, in theory, guarantee 
additional revenues on the basis of number of students served, legisla- 
tive prac tice has been either to appropriate a fixed dollar amount, which 
must be distributed among institutions on a prorated basis without regard 
lor the per-student amount specified in the formula, or, alternatively, to 
c ap enrollments with penalties (rather than additional funds) for exceed- 
ing the specified limit. The thesis that additional students will mean 
additional state funds seems particularly tenuous at this point in time. 

On the average, 15 percent of revenue for community colleges 
comes Irorn local property taxes. The resistance to increasing revenues 
Irorn this source regardless of the number of students or programs has 
been so widely discussed as a result ol Proposition 1 3- type initiatives 
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and the defeat oi* override elections that it requires little, additional com- 
ment. Suffice it to say that marketing techniques are unlikely to produce 
additional revenues from this source. 

This leaves user fees as the primary variable for increasing insti- 
tutional revenues. Leaving aside the distaste for this alternati've in states 
such as Calilornia and Arizona, there is high probability of extensive 
competition for any program or course in which user fees are capable of 
oflsetting costs, let alone producing a profit. In brief, it appears that, even 
if marketing techniques can produce all of the advantages claimed by 
advocates, the net result could easily be fewer constant dollars to spread 
over more students and programs. We disctissed the impact of this pro- 
cess on institutional quality earlier in this chapter. 

It is reasonable to assume that marketing strategies may be effec- 
tive in certain types of institutions and in some situations, but that they 
are ineffective, or even counterproductive, in others. Researchers need 
to explore the differences among public and private community col- 
leges, among urban and rural community colleges, among developing 
and well-established (Ommunny colleges, among state and locally con- 
trolled community colleges, as well as a variety of other characteristics 
that might alter the effectiveness ol marketing strategies and related 
comprehensive planning techniques. In the absence of such research, 
broad statements about the benefits of implementing marketing in com- 
munity i olleges are generally not only naive but may also be dangerous. 
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A marketing apptoach begins with an assessment 
of needs and wants. The assessment is then translated 
into product, that sell 



Marketing and Community 
Impact Assessment 

Callie Foster Struggs 



The term marketing concept has been defined as the orientation of all parts 
ol the institution toward the satisfaction of student or societal needs. It is 
the needs assessment and its continual monitoring that provide the base 
for an eclectic approach to marketing. The community impact study is 
the major tool available to an institution for assessing its community's 
needs. 



Historical Perspective 

Community impact studies undertaken prior to the 1970s focused 
on determining the impact of an institution on its community's financial 
well-being. These studies measured the amount of money expended by 
stall' and students in the community, (he amount of tax revenues gener- 
ated by the institution, and other types of economic indicators. 

Community impact studies conducted in the early 1970s attempted 
to assess the social and cultural impact as well as the economic impact 
of institutions on their communities. Several of these studies used insti- 
tutional record review, survey questionnaires, and interviews as means 
of gathering data. Two such studies are those conducted by Watchel and 
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Morehouse (1971) and R^atenstraus ( 1974). These studies document 
that the institutions attract knowledge-based industry and that colleges 
provide a range o| facilities and activities that are used by residents of 
the community Results of these studies, however, did not address the 
institutional irupac t on the ecluc ational level of the community, commu- 
nity attitudes toward the institution, or the economic changes in the 
institution caused by employment rate, housing, and retail develop- 
ment. Not until 1978. as a result ol the efforts of the National ('enter for 
Higher Education Management Systems (NOHKMS), v\as there an 
updated written methodology for gathering qualitative information 
through community impact studies 

It an institution intends to assess its total impact on a commu- 
nity, it must plan, design, and implement an evaluation ol its effect on 
the following areas. ( 1 ) ecluc ation ( new skills and c ornpetenc ies learned, 
and adecjiiac v of delivery mode and methodology used), (2) soc ial services 
(rec n ational, interpersonal). (!J) c ultural activities (the performing arts, 
sports), (4) economic factors (income, expenditures, employment, and 
industrial, housing, and retail development), and (5) tec hnital develop- 
ment. 

Planning a Community Impact Study 

The key participant in the planning, design, and implementa- 
tion of a c omrnunity impac t study is the president ot the institution The 
president's partic ipation lends c redibility to the effort and indicates that 
the results will be used, to the extrnt possible, in the planning and man- 
agement efforts of the institution. 

The president should appoint a projec t leader for the study The 
proje* t leader should have 

• A clearly defined role that is communicated to the entire col- 
lege and the community 

• A knowledge of research and evaluation principles and prioi 
management experience 

• The ability to relate to all segments of the community 

• The necessary resources to conduct the study 

Once the project leader is appointed, the crucial planning dec i- 
sions lor the study must be rev iewed and approv edby the administrative 
stall These decisions include, 

• Defining the scope of the projec t 

• Identifving w hie h geographic areas and/or populations will be 
me luded in the study 

• Identifying whie h impac ts will be 1 assessed. 
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In tonduc ting the stuck the institution should seek information 
< oncerning awareness and use of its programs and servu es, the extent to 
whic h they meet the needs of the community, the existence of any unmet 
needs, and Us economic impact on die community it serves. An institu- 
tion might want to assess its direct and indirect impacts. For example, 
the community is affected directly through course offerings and indi- 
rectly through better job performance by employees who have taken 
courses at the c ollege Another indirect irnpac t is the existence of the in- 
stitution itself within the community, since this presence becomes a 
powerful nriarketing tool for the community in the wooing of new indus- 
try When community leaders outline the availability of training in skills 
tailored to industrial eds. the attrac tiveness of the ar. i is enhanced. 

Administrative staff members must be careful that the scope of 
the projec i is not too narrov\ or too broad If the m ope is too narrow, the 
u ua resulting from the study will not necessarily reflec t the institution's 
true impact on the community. If the scope is too broad, the data might 
be too extensive to be of benefit to the institution. 

The scope of the pro|ec t will determine whether involvement by 
people outside the institution is nec essary or feasible. Many institutions 
have utilized an internal task force, as well as an external advisory com- 
mittee. The task force, made up of faculty and staff H the institution, 
might be responsible for identifying key sec tors of the community to be 
assessed, developing instruments to be used in the study, and identify- 
ing sources of information available within the institutional framework, 
I he advisory committee, composed of various community representa- 
tives, might be responsible for reviewing and reac ting to the scope of the 
proiec t, assisting in the idemific alion of external sourc es of information, 
and assisting in the dissemination of the findings. 

The administrative staff must also consider that the term "com- 
munity" has many definitions as it relates to community impact studies. 
( : iven the scope of the project and the impacts to be studied, the staff 
must decide which population groups to assess These groups could 
me hide: 

• Faculty, staff, and students of the institution 

• Faculty, staff, and students of local high schools 

• Residents of the service area 

• Km plovers m the community 

• Serv ic e organizations and agenc ics 

• Politic «il leaders 

• Representatives of local universities and colleges. 
Oommumtv. therefore, must be defined by the institution in 

terms of the pioject's scope, die size of each population group, and the 
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prior or anticipated impact of that group on the institution. Decisions 
must then be made as to whether the total population in each group will 
be surveyed or whether a sample should be selected. 

Methods for Implementing a Community Impact Study 

A number of techniques may be utilized in gathering data from 
the many groups to be surveyed as part of an assessment of community 
impact. Three basic techniques that have been used by most institutions 
include record review (institutional and noninstitutional), interviews, 
and survey questionnaires. In determining which technique is most suit- 
able for a given assessment, remember that the institution's impact is 
volatile in some respects; you should utilize the technique that can be 
replicated for future study and comparison. 

Record Review, Records kept by the institution, those kept by 
governmental agencies, and census data can all be used to secure descrip- 
tive data on the community. Institutional records might include such 
data as enrollment trends and summaries, community use of facilities, 
operating expenditures of the institution (utilities, supplies, and soon), 
and veteran participation in the educational process. Since record 
review research can result in extensive data collection, one should be 
careful to collect and review only the data that respond to the questions 
asked in the scope of the study. One should also consider the accessibil- 
ity of the data and the cost of securing the data. 

Interview Technique. Telephone and face-to- face interviews 
have been used by various institutions in determining community impact. 
Reports from these institutions indicate that telephone interviews, while 
resulting in more open expressions of opinion, an; also costly. Face-to- 
face interviews, in many instances, do not usually provide a response 
reflective of the total community because of the isolation factor inherent 
in this method. Face-to-face interviews are usually conducted in settings 
such as shopping centers, religious meetings, or community meetings. 
Therefore, community members who are not participating in these set- 
tings at the time of the interview will not have an opportunity to partici- 
pate in the assessment. Additionally, the interview technique requires 
more staff time and expense than other types of data-gathering tech- 
niques. 

Mail Survey. The mail survey has several advantages over other 
data-gathering techniques. First, it provides better control of the popu- 
lation participating in the survey, which facilitates good follow-up. It 
also permits an anonymous response, which might allay staff concerns 
regarding retaliation bv administration. And the low cost of a mail sur- 
vr/ is attractive to institutions with limited budgets. 
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The questionnaire used in a mail survey can be constructed of 
open- or closed-ended items, or a combination of both. In an open-ended 
item, the participant completes a sentence or provides a written response 
to a question. In a closed-ended item, the participant selects one of sev- 
eral responses listed in the questionnaire. Whitney (1972) lists the fol- 
lowing advantages of each type. 

Open-ended items: 

• Are relatively fre^ from the researcher's influence 

• Elicit a wide variety of responses 

• Are useful for introducing new parts of the questionnaire 

• Provide background for interpreting results 

• Give respondents a chance to express their opinions 

• Are more courteous 

• Can aid in drafting questions and coding responses (when 
used in pilot work) 

• Give detail and credibility to the final report. 
Closed-ended items: 

• Are more uniformly interpreted by respondents 

• Produce easily tabulated responses 

• Are unaffected by the respondent's verbosity x 

• Eliminate problems of vocabulary and definition 

• Permit more questions. 

The decision as to which type of items should be included in each 
institution's questionnaires is determined by the scope of the study, by 
the time available from the stafT, and by the staffs ability to analyze data 
collected from study participants. 

Eastfield's Strategy 

In 1977, Eastfield College in Mesquite, Texas, in conjunction 
with the National Center for Higher Education Management Systems 
(NCHEMS), conducted a community impact study. The purpose of 
this study was to gather qualitative information such as: 

• The degree of community awareness of the college 

• The degree of community participation in college programs 
and activities 

• The level of satisfaction with the programs and facilities of the 
college 

• The expected use of college facilities 

• High sc h(K)l seniors' and staff comparison of two-year colleges 
versus four-year colleges 

• Unmet community needs. 

The project leader and members of the task force were appointed 
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by the president. The president and the administrative staff identified 
the purpose of the study and proposed uses for the data. This activity 
resulted in the president's policy statement on community impact assess- 
ment. The charge to the task force was as follows: 

1. Define "community." 

2. Identify and define the role of the advisory committee. 

3. Determine which groups, institutions, or agencies in the com- 
munity will be surveyed. 

4. Conduct a pilot survey to ascertain the effectiveness of the 
survey instruments. 

5. Determine who will print and process the results of the survey. 
In response to the charge, the first meeting of the task force 

resulted in three decisions. First, the task force identified the specific- 
groups to be surveyed. These population groups, and their sample size, 
were: 

• Eastfield faculty— 20 percent of all faculty members 

• Eastfield student body— 20 percent 

• Graduating s liors of feeder high schools — 20 percent 

• Feeder high school teachers and counselors — 25 percent 

• Employers throughout Dallas County — 20 percent 

• Residents of Eastfield's service community — 2 percent. 

Second, the task force established the responsibility for question- 
naire design. Each task force member, with the assistance of the project 
leader and college research staff, agreed to accept responsibility for the 
design of one questionnaire. 

Finally, the project leader took on the responsibility of refining 
the list of actual individuals and agencies to be surveyed. 

While task force members were working on questionnaires rela- 
tive to their assigned population group, the project leader undertook the 
following activities. 

• An analysis of student distribution, by census tract, through- 
out the distric t 

• A review of community impact studies and needs assessments 
completed by institutions throughout the United States 

• A compilation of items that should be common to most, if not 
all, questionnaires, such as age gioup of respondent, house- 
hold income range, sex of respondent, and ethnicity. 

Eastfield's survey instruments contained a combination of open- 
and closed-ended items. Some common questions were asked of East- 
field faculty and students and of the students and staff of feeder high 
schools. The purpose of this commonality was to compare perceptions of 
each population group. 
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The project leader ( onduc ted a pilot survey, the results indicated 
that there were no interpretation problems with the instruments Ques- 
tionnaires were delivered to and picked up Irom feeder school participants 
and college participants, thereby saving on postage costs A lollow-up 
postc ard was mailed approximately two weeks alter the questionnaires. 
The lollow-up resulted in additional returns ol approximately 20 percent. 

Eastfield's Use of Its Findings 

Eastlield immediately began using the results of the study to 
impro\e planning and enhance its public relations. For example, since 
the study revealed that transportation to and Irom Eastlield was a prob- 
lem tor only a very lew persons, the college eliminated its request to the 
lex al transit authority lor a feasibility study to determine whether special 
bus routes to the college should be established. Eastlield also decided co 
ofler more oc c upational/tec hnical and c ommunitv »ervic e courses at olT- 
tanipus loc ations requested by employers. (Om course in management 
had already been conducted successlully at a local public library.) On 
the other hand. Eastlield reduced the number ol off-campus c redit courses 
taught at local high schools, since the study revealed that many respon- 
dents preler taking credit courses on campus. 

Also as a result ol the study, Eastlield began scheduling counsel- 
ors and seniors at local high schools and the college began providing 
information about Eastlield to juniors at those schools as well. The col- 
lege decided to develop special courses in human services, transporta- 
tion, law and public administration, business management, and health 
lor students graduating Irom area high sehools. It refined its support ser- 
vues and began to evaluate the college's Learning Resources Cer'er. 
And it decided to increase its publie relations budget by about 30 per- 
cent and H) concentrate on inc reasing awareness of the college in those 
areas where its visibility was relatively low 

Conclusion 

The community impact study enabled Eastlield College to meet 
three of the college's eleven stated goals. These three were. 

• To continuously assess the educational and c ultural needs of 
the service community and Eastfield's students for the purpose 
of providing appropriate programs and services to address 
those 1 needs 

• To provide alternate learning opportunities consistent with 
student and community diversity 
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• To promote positive and productive relationships with the 
leadership of the business community and external agencies 
that will be consistent with the college's philosophy. 
Responses Irom 76 percent of the participants indicated that 
East Held was meeting these goals "satisfac tonly" or better, and 18 per- 
cent "didn't know w As an additional benefit, responses to the study ena- 
bled Eastlleld to refine the planning assumptions for 1979-1980 related 
to educational programming, lac ilities, enrollment, and staffing in spe- 
cific areas. 
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Colleges can take certain steps to involve everyone 
tn the development of a marketing plan. 



College Strategies for Implementing 
a Marketing program 

Anne Muldfr-Edmondson 



When an entire college - the faculty, students, administration, and sup- 
port staff- becomes involved in a new project, something is bound to 
happen. However, any preconceived notions of exactly what will result 
from such a project can J* quickly discarded, even though clear goals 
and objectives for the project's outcome are understood, agreed upon, 
and even desired. What does emerge, however, can be exciting and 
unique to the institution -if certain strategies are incorporated in both 
the planning stages and the implementation of the program itself, This 
positive outcome can occur if it is agreed from the outset that all the 
parts are equal — that a secretary's input is just as important as the col- 
lege president's, for instance, or that a student's opinion is as valid as a 
faculty member's. Operating in an atmosphere of trust is essential, and 
creating an environment where change can occur is mandatory. One of 
my colleagues likened the process we developed at Grand Rapids Junior 
College to taking 300 kangaroos for a walk on a leash. That image is 
both humorous and frightening -not to mention challenging and accu- 
rate. 

This chapter, then, is the saga of one institution's catharsis in 
developing a marketing program. I use that word advisedly, for cathar- 
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sis it was. Although we embarked on a neatly defuieiKprojett, we were 
tontinually purging ourselves ol all the distracting obstacles that ton- 
stantK arose, sut h as the opinions ot all those individuals* who said a new 
(ontept would not work or die institutional barriers thatWevented our 
trying a dillerent approac h We c hallenged each other and the institu- 
tion We i ami' out at the end ol the project, however, w\th a changed 
\iew o| ea( h other and ol the institution of whic h we were a part, with a 
renewed i esprit lor what we could and could not accomplish, and with 
die muleus ol a marketing program that could work for us 

The overruling consensus was that a good marketing program 
could help us better plan our luture as an institution 

Institutional Commitment 

A new bu/z word had hit the campus: marketing Articles in 
higher education journals c hallenged the reader: "How are you market- 
ing vour institution^ K\rr\ conference held a session on the topic. At 
least three tunes a week the mail brought a slick brochure describing a 
workshop on how to c ure the marketing ills ol any institution. The bar- 
rage trorn the outside I M*d the internal fire Everything and anything 
that was wrong* with th allege pointed to a marketing malaise. Over- 
troweled classes, poor parking conditions, incorrect advertising, increased 
competition horn other colleges, a higher dropout rate— all were symp- 
toms ol something lar greater that could be c ureel only with a large close 
ol proper marketing— whatever that meant. 

To meet the concern ol the lac ulty and tin administration about 
marketing issues, the college president charged two members of the 
administration stall with the explic it responsibility ol developing a mar- 
keting plan lor the college, these two stall members were the assistant to 
the president, whose primary lunc tion was administering certain phases 
ol college development, and the assistant dean ol student services, 
whose major responsibilities included admissions and student recruit- 
ment Two additional administrators were assigned to work as needed 
on the project the director ol public relations and the college registrar, 
who also doubled as the director of institutional research and keeper of 
all statistical data on students matriculating at the college. The presi- 
dent's charge was simple: "Develop the strategies for a marketing plan 
and solve the problems " A simple directive — yes. A simple solution — no 

At this juncture, looking fa* new employment seemed more 
appealing than fulfilling the president's charge. The first question was 
where to start, and the second was whom to involve. Obviously, there 
was homework that needed to be clone. Who had developed a marketing 
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program at a community college? The articles in the journals were 
reread with fresh enthusiasm, and the slick brochures were hauled out of 
the circular files. Letters were sent to every community college in the 
state and to ( olleges that had been mentioned in public ations. Responses 
began to come in. The marketing plans varied from elaborate billboard 
campaigns to intricate graphs, charts, and research data that had been 
compiled by earnest Ph D. candidates. Some ol the suggestions were 
good; some were outlandish What was increasingly obvious was that 
what worked in one place might not work in another. Moreover, little if 
any of the literature disc ussed how fo involve a total institution in mar- 
keting, and involvement of all segments of the college seemed essential. 

A portion of the fall all-college in-service session was set aside for 
discussing the question of marketing the college. The president and assis- 
tant to the president first selected a group of faculty members and admin- 
istrators, all of them individuals who had expressed an interest in market- 
ing and who had good rapport with their peers. This initial group planned 
a three-hour workshop where some 240 full-time laculty and adminis- 
trators were presented with the topic and were then divided into groups 
of twenty . Each of the groups was chaired by both a faculty member and 
an administrator, and each group addressed seven specific questions: 

1. What is the college image — both internally and externally? 

2. How do we ( urrently recruit students? 

3 What are our policies related to the retention of students? 

4. What do you perceive as the short- and long-range goals ol 
the college J 

5. What are the markets we need to serve? 

6. Where are our areas of concern? 

7. Wliat should the college consider changing, keeping, or dis- 
( arding? 

It was an ambitious undertaking with a tremendous amount of 
risk Certainly, we did not expect any group to cover all seven ques- 
tions Some of the groups responded eagerly, and some used the time to 
vent their frustrations at the administrations policies or lack thereof. 
Nonetheless, several significant factors emerged. One, we discovered 
several areas within the college where marketing efforts (disguised under 
dilferent names) were already underway, and some ol these efforts were 
relatively successful Two, we found that almost everyone was con- 
( erned about how we as a ( ollege meet the needs ol our student body — 
even if it meant making changes in our methods ol operation. Three, 
and perhaps most important, at the end of the workshop session, seventy- 
five laculty members volunteered to serve as members o| an all-college 
marketing ta;k lone' The lun had just begun. 
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The Committee Structure 

Seventy-five volunteers is a mixed blessing. To involve them in a 
series of meaningless meetings would have destroyed the enthusiasm 
that was beginning to build. Moreover, the thought of a committee-of- 
t he- whole composed of seventy-five vocal faculty members was equally 
ludicrous, bordering, in fact, on the insane. A plan surfaced, however, 
that involved everyone and allowed the task force to operate in a rela- 
tively efficient manner. 

First of all, out of the workshops, nine areas of concern had 
emerged. Each of these nine areas were important to a marketing plan 
and gt)uld easily become topics for subcommittee discussion and action. 
Each of the seventy-five volunteers could become working members of 
one of the nine subcommittees. Second, of the seventy-five volunteers, 
nine of them would be selected to serve as chairpersons of the subcom- 
mittees. Selected chairpersons would be assigned to subcommittee areas 
in which they had some expertise, and they would also serve as members 
of a central coordinating committee to be chaired by the assistant to the 
president and the assistant dean of student services. This procedure was 
adopted. In some instances, subcommittees were enlarged to include 
students and members of the college support staff. 

The central coordinating committee met bimonthly; the sub- 
committees met as needed, depending on the goals of each group as 
defined by its members and by the central committee. Initially, the cen- 
tral committee formulated a brief questionn Aire that was sent to the en- 
tire faculty and administrative staff, asking questions related to market- 
ing issues: 

1 . a. What has your division attempted to do to recruit students 
(traditional, nontraditional — meaning those recruited 
other than through high schools, and minority?) 
b. What activities have been most successful? Why? 
2 a What is being done to retain students? 
b. What do you feel is most successful? Why? 

3. a. What additional ways would you suggest to assist in stu- 

dent retention? 
b. Do you have specific suggestions for retaining minority 
and nontraditional students? 

4. List activities that occur outside of the classroom that are 
sponsored by your division. 

Some divisior « responded as a group; others chose to have individuals 
respond The responses were tabulated and given to the various sub- 
committees, forming the basis for their first meetings. 
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The nine subcommittees, the persons who chaired them, and the 
task for each of these groups are listed below. Let me emphasize, the sub- 
committees developed out of expressed areas of concern; the chairpersons were selected 
based on either their areas of expertise or their faculty positions, each subcommittee 
helped to define its role and mission 

Committee Task 

Campus Services To review all campus services such as health ser- 

vices, job placement, academic support services; to 
compare these services to other colleges and to 
recommend areas for improvement. 

Co-c hairs: Vice-president of the faculty counc il and a counselor from the 
Educational Development Center 

Cocumcular Activities To accumulate, compile, and disseminate informa- 
tion on departmental extracurricular offerings, and 
to recommend areas for improvement. 

Chairperson: A faculty member, well liked by both students and faculty, 
knowledgeable about cocumcular activities 

Financial Aid To review financial aid pac kages and to recom- 

mend methods of disseminating information to 
students and potential students 

Chairperson. Director ol financial aids 

Marketing Research To assist the central and subcommittees in compil- 

» ing and interpreting data, developing surveys, and 
so on . 

Co-( hairs Registrar/Director ol institutional research and the business 
department chairperson 

High Sihooi Recruitment To review old and new recruitment activities 

related to high school recruitment coordinated and 
conducted by the admissions office and to recom- 
mend areas for improvement, policies, and 
procedures 

Chairperson Admissions counselor 

Sontraditwnal Student To determine nontradttional markets, to determine 
Recruitment how we currently served nontraditional students, 
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Committee Task 

Nontraditwnal Student to determine who they were, what methods of 
Recruitment (continued) delivery we were using for this market, what was 

working, and what we needed to improve, and to 

recommend accordingly 

Chairperson Director of community services and continuing education 

Minority Recruitment To develop strategies for attracting more minorities 
to the college, to assess the way the college related 
to minority students, and to recommend ways to 
improve services for the minority students that 
would assist in retention 

Chairperson Minority advisor from admissions office 

Publications/Advertising To review all college advertising and recruitment 
publications and to recommend revisions, delivery 
methods, and a time line for publications, as well 
as to recommend ways to improve the colleges 
external image. 

Chairperson. Director ol public relations 

Retention To focus on colle.y-- related reasons for student 

withdrawal and to make recommendations based 
on (1) a survey of students who dropped out before 
graduating and (2) an internal assessment ** pro- 
cedures used within various departmei. he 
college to retain students, to gather the v . x and to 
recommend methods for initiating, improving, or 
sustaining retention activities. 

Chdii,jerson A faculty member serving as coordinator of the mentorship 
program, a support program for minority students 

The Committees and the Task Force at Work 

The subcommittees and the central task force committee had 
defined a large body of work, indeed, viewed in total, it seemed stagger- 
ing. But, piece by piece, things began to fall together— because there 
was a plati for the planning. First of i a, tight time lines were established. 
The total group had begun work in September. By January (the begin- 
ning ol the second semester), an interim report would be given to the 
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faculty and administrative stall. Committee work would continue dur- 
ing the second semester, and a final report with recommendations 
would be gi\en to the total college the following fall. A year may seem a 
long time It isn't 

Second, good intrarelationships between the subcommittees and 
the central committee had to be fostered and nurtured, not assumed. It 
is precisely at this point that the planning process could falter. For 
example, in our case the marketing researc h subcommittee found them- 
selves besieged with requests for data and survey instruments. We had 
agreed early on that this marketing research subcommittee would han- 
dle all researc h questions, since we did not want the faculty or student 
bodv inundated with questionnaires from all nine groups. Moreover, 
hand tabulations of data left large margins lor error, and we knew that 
we had limited access to the college computer services. Hence, the cen- 
tral committee was forced to prioritize and weed out requests and to 
determine how data would be compiled and used. This necessitated 
making decisions that created inconveniences for some subcommittees, 
but it generally benefited the whole. The central committee also had to 
take strong stands widi the marketing research subcommittee about what 
data were necessary and vital to the other subcommittees* functions. 

Third, intrac ollege communication had to be established. With- 
out question, the informal network produced by having seventy-five 
individuals, representing all segments of the college, was a benefit Peo- 
ple were talking about the project; that was a positive first step. Formal 
lines of communication were also important. Update replies were sent 
regularly to the administratis staff, the faculty council, the instruc- 
tional counc il, and the c ollege forum — a group composed of administra- 
tors, tac ulty, and students The student government was kept informed 
as well. Moreover, when the task force deemed it necessary, specific* re- 
quests were made lor information and assistanc e Irom these bodies. One 
such request stands out, in particular. Early in the planning process, 
several subcommittees complained that they felt they did not have a 
good understanding ol institutional goals . . indeed, they questioned 
if anyone at the college knew what those goals were They felt that we 
could not market an institution it we did not know what we were market- 
ing, to whom we were appealing, or it we were creating a plan congruent 
with the institution's goals — a justifiable concern, certainly. The task 
force requested thai the college president meet with the total group to 
discuss long- and short-range goals from his perspective This request 
was honored and resulted in a continuing administrative commitment 
to institutional planning 
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In Retrospect 

A checklist for developing strategies to involve a total college in 
the marketing process would certainly include the following: 

1 . Have a commitment from the top. This includes the alloca- 
tion of personnel and dollars. 

2. Do your homework. Someone out there may know more 
than you. 

3. Involve all segments of the college — faculty, administrators, 
support staff, and students. 

4. Be realistic about what you can accomplish, but don't be 
afraid to dream, 

5. Expect problems. 

6. Handle them. 

7. Keep everyone informed of the progress. 

8. Plan your planning— and, then, replan, 

9. Keep your institution and the community it serves in mind. 
What makes you unique is paramount. 

10. Work on building trust. You will find many good things 
already at work within your college, and you will discover 
areas that need improvement. Build on the good. 

1 1. Establish time lines. 

12. Keep to them. 

13. Disbajid the group when the work is done. 

14. Keep your sense of humor. 

Approaching marketing in the manner I have described is Mme- 
consuming, frustrating, and occasionally counterproductive. But the 
benefits far outweigh the liabilities. For what emerges is consensus, and 
that can be a rare and precious commodity in today's educational set- 
ting. Faculty members can feel their opinions count. Administrators can 
view the faculty as helpmate rather than as adversary at the bargaining 
table The marketing plan itself becomes secondary to the people and 
the process. And maybe that, after all, is what education is all about. 



Anne Mulder -Edtnondson is dean of academic services, 
G,and Rapids Junior College 
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Here ts a primer for using the printed media in advancing 
your institutional marketing plan. 



Marketing and the Printed Media: 
Getting the Promotional Job Done 



Barbara A. W. Smith 



With colleges openly competing for a dwindling number of eighteen- 
year-olds and scrambling to develop new consumers for their services, it 
was inevitable that they would turn to those wonderful folks who 
brought us all Un-Cola, Excedrin headaches, and Xerox copies. Educa- 
tion as a consumer good is a revolutionary concept for colleges, and it 
has bf t*n with trepidation that they are coming to terms with the use of 
the popular media -newspapers, radio, and television -for advertis- 
ing, publicity, and promotion to make consumers (students) aware of 
their product (educational programs) and to create a demand for it. And 
while the success of Volkswagen, IBM, Avis, and other companies in 
market iiig and promotion holds hope for colleges, the failure of Xerox to 
maiket th< ir computers, of IBM to market their photocopiers, and of 
Ford to narket the Edsel stand as grim reminders of the risks involved. 
Nevertheless, colleges are spending energy and money on market 
research, consumer identification, and promotion in hopes that students 
and the institution s programs can be brought together, ensuring institu- 
tional survival. 
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Publicity, Advertising, and Promotion 

Once the research is done, goals determined, the consumers seg- 
mented, and strategy outlined, you are ready to sell your school and its 
programs. Selling means publicity, advertising, and promotion, and the 
success ol your marketing plan depends, among other things, on how 
well you work with these tools, 

Publicity involves unpaid media coverage of the people, places, 
and activities on your campus. They must have news value if they are to 
gain that coverage. In turn, the coverage must help increase public 
awareness of and support for those people, places, and activities. Ideally, 
publicity efforts should be coordinated by an ongoing and efficient c am- 
pus news bureau or information office. 

On the other hand, advertising is paid coverage of institutional 
activities and personnel. How much is paid depends on the college and 
its marketing plan, but 1 percent of the annual institutional budget is 
not an unrealistic figure in tl.ese competitive times. 

Advertising has undergone some majcr changes in the last few 
years and the stereotyped, derivative approaches si^mply don't work any 
more. It used to be that you studied the product and its features and then 
prepared a creative ad or ad campaign that communu ated your strengths 
to consumers. With the thousands of advertising messages that the aver- 
age consumer has to sort through, strategy^as become more important 
than creativity; you must carve out a position for yourself in a market- 
place glutted with others who are offering similar products and services. 

Promotion, which is the sum of all your advertising and publicity 
efforts, is only the sales tool of marketing, and it can easily become a 
dangerous undertaking if it is not supported by advance planning and 
real institutional dedication to making the customer happy. There is a 
tendency in educational marketing to distort the role ol promotion so 
that it becomes a Catch-22 proposition. If it works, it's because the prod- 
uct is wonderful, if it fails, the promotion was wrong. The media are not 
the most important influence on activating potential students; the media 
merely provide the best way to give out information on the college, its 
programs, and its services. 

Using the Media 

Whether you are located in Washington, D.C., or Tonkawa, 
Oklahoma (and I have worked with both), whether you have 1 ,000 stu- 
dents or 100,000, whether you have one campus or a dozen, the princi- 
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pies lor using the media in marketing promotion are the same: ( 1) know 
your goals, (2) know the ncdia, (!*) know your competition, and (4) know 
what news is 

Know Your Goals. Almost every institution has an elaborate 
statement o! mission and goals. The direction ol marketing and of the 
college itsell is determined by how key decision makers interpret the 
institutional mission, so start with visits and interviews with these key 
decision makers. Explore how they see your institution, and use that 
information to shape your approac h to the media. 

It national recognition as a research institution is the goal, you 
won't want to spend a lot ol time or money on the Podunk Gazette. II 
c ourses by television are your claim to lame, you obviously will want to 
c one entrate on television and perhaps on a major direct-mail c ampaign 
rather than on other traditional media. (Colleges in general could do a 
whole lot more than they are doing with direct-mail promotion.) You 
need to know what you want to say and whom you want to say it to, and 
that knowledge can only come from understanding your institutional 
goals. 

Know Your Media. Eac h newspaper or radio or television station 
has its own personality, its own biases, its likes and dislikes. There is 
only one way to work eflcctively with the media outlets in your area (or 
nationally lor that matter), and that is to get to know them. Read the 
papers; it you don't have time to read them daily, at least glance at them 
once a week. The same true Tor radio and television— explore one sta- 
tion a week. Get out Irom behind your desk and meet the people who put 
the news together, who shape policy, who sell the ads. (I have always 
been amazed to find so many people in the promotion business who are 
awed to the point ol shyness by "The Media.") It is hard lor people to 
ignore someone they know and talk with regularly. 

Con* ersely, it is important to let them get to know you as a credi- 
ble and reliable source ol news, information, and creative ideas. That 
means delivering a quality product whether it's a press release, promo- 
tional copy, mlormation, advertising, or services. 

During a routine dealing with one of our loc al papers, I learned 
that the editors were planning a rec ipe c ontest lor readers and a special 
tabloid supplement to leature prize winners. 1 suggested they might 
want to use college facilities lor the contest and to get help from our stu- 
dents in hospitality management and c hef apprenticeship — all in ex- 
c hange lor Iree advertising and public ity lor those programs. We had a 
standing-room-onlv crowd, and the success ol that contact has grown 
into other projec ts For example, we sponsored a Personal* Finance Fair, 
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which featured personalized sessions where members of our teaching 
stall* gave financial tips to the tonlused and to those already able to bud- 
get costs — again in exchange for advertising and promotion. 

A lew words about press releases in general Press releases are 
the mainstay ol promotional and publicity work, which is understand- 
able because they are relatively cheap to produce and because news- 
paper space is the most accessible medium there is. But remember, 
everyone is in the press release business these days; even our county 
sewer district has a lull-time press agent! You might try other approaches, 
especially in metropolitan media markets. Personal telephone calls are 
good — but not at deadline time — and so are letters. I write personal let- 
ters suggesting upcoming events or survey results to those reporters and 
columnists who might be intrigued by an event or a story, and the 
response has been good. Letters and phone calls recognize the profes- 
sionalism of the reporters involved and can help build a personal rela- 
tionship with news personnel Other tricks ol the trade are to present 
editors with digests ol news events and with feature summaries for con- 
sideration, or you can tie your campus's programs to national trends or 
events by presenting ( lippings from the national media that reflect ideas 
similar to those you are promoting. 

II you do use press releases (and certainly they are important, 
especially to short stalled local papers), write them right, An editor can 
receive up to 400 press releases daily, and the most consistent complaint 
I hear Irom editors is how badly written most of them are. One editor I 
worked with recently received a release from the public relations office of 
a major univerMtv famous nationwide for its school of journalism; the 
release was so filled w ith errors and violations of sound journalistic style 
that she returned the release along with a caustic note to the university. 

Know Your Competition. If you are going to promote your col- 
lege, you must know almost as much about other educational services in 
your area as you know about your own. Only then can you carve out a 
position for yourself in the educational marketplace. 

Certain positioning strategies have become classic. There's the 
against positioning strategy, where you position yourself against the 
leader in your field The Avis promotional campaign provides an excel- 
lent example. For thirteen years Avis lost money by trying to beat Hertz 
and become the "No. Tear rental agency. Finally they admitted to being 
"No 2," promoted themselves as holding that position, and have made 
money ever since Volkswagen, on the other hand, used a market posi- 
tion that no one else wanted — promoting a car as ugly but reliable and 
enduring — and the company became successful. And there'.* the alterna- 
tive \yus\\\ux\ used by Seven-Up Two out ol three soft drinks in the United 
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States arc tola drinks, so Seven-Up billed itsell as the "Un-Cola" alter- 
native 

There are lessons here lor community colleges ottering voca- 
tional training, alternatives to four-year education, and specialty pro- 
grams; the promotional strategies are as near at hand as the campus 
library Remember that, when you are competing, be brutally honest 
about your own position. Don t try to compete head-on with any strong, 
established leader; go around, under, or over, but never head-on. There 
is room in the educational marketplace for "No 2" and for pride and dis- 
tinction in providing an alternative. 

Knowing your competition does not mean developing an adver- 
sary relationship in your promotions. Indeed, one of the potential prob- 
lems in publicity and promotion is institutional chauvinism, that increas- 
ing narrowness o| vision that can endanger your credibility with the 
media. 

II I send out a release or solk it coverage on a program or class, I 
make sure that I also include the names of every school in our area that 
has a similar or related program. It saves the reporter's time in checking 
it out. it adds to my credibility, and, when we do have a unique pro- 
gram, we get better (overage. Alter all, anything that promotes educa- 
tion in a positive way is also advertisement for your instituiton. 

Know What News Is, The principle is simple: Know what makes 
news iti the eyes of your media sources (and there are pronounced differ- 
ed es in what makes news lor each medium), and capitalize on it whether 
you are writing copy or issuing publicity. The execution of this princi- 
ple, however, is difficult, especially when you are pressured to get fac- 
ulty names or the clean's pi< ture in the paper or to get bookings for the 
president on talk shows on a regular basis. All those faculty awards and 
^ministrative egos will turn metropolitan editors cold. There are 
appropriate channels for those items— in-housc news, hometown 
papers, and prolessional trade papers — but do not use the major media 
lor them 

Be alert, too. to the lac t that news judgment changes. For years 
women's athletics were not newsworthy. The women's movement, Title 
IX. and an inc reasing number of superior women athletes who refuse to 
be ignored have ( hanged this. For years we had trouble getting serious 
c overage lor the National Junior College Athletic s Assoc iation (NJCAA) 
Women s Basketball Tournament held on our campus With changes in 
news judgment rind a lot ol persistence on our pari, we can boast more 
than 5.500 inc hes ol coverage lor the five days ol this year's tournament 
in our area media alone. 

Just as news judgment (hanges. so do the kind of stories the 
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media seeks. As special-interest magazines have asserted their domi- 
nance, newspapers have sought more leature material in order to com- 
pete Your (anipus is an endless source of features to Iced that market. 
And I don't mean features about campus personalities, but stories that 
perform a real public serv ic e — in other words, not stories on the market- 
ing instructor but tips on marketing, not stories on adult education but 
on shortc uts to college credits lor adults in a hurry, not on the psychol- 
ogy program but on how to recognize child abuse, and so on. 

Then Create, Knowing these four principles also allows you to 
know what wont work. Sometimes the traditional media are not the best 
way to reach an audience. In Des Moines, Iowa, the community college 
used billboards to promote itself w ith good results. Sometimes creating 
your own publication, such as a magazine dedicated to alumni or a spe- 
c tal audience, is better than using local media. 

The only limits on eflec tive promotion in marketing are the bud- 
get, your understanding of the media, and your imagination. Make 
your promotional work casirr by keeping abreast oi what is being done 
for promotion in other areas, adapt the best of these ideas to your own 
purposes. As an advertising executive once told me, "You have a moral 
obligation to keep a good idea in motion/ Some of the best materials I 
have seen on marketing and promotion corne Irotn the Counc il lor the 
Advancement «»nd Support ol Educ auon (CASE), but there are other 
groups who issue informative and insightful newsletters and publica- 
tions including the American Association ol University Professors 
(AAUP), the Educational Press Association ol America (EDPRESS), 
and others Trade journals such as Advertising Age and Communication Arts 
are invaluable. 

In conclusion, know your goals, know your media, know your 
competition, and know what news is, and you'll get the job done it you 
also throw in a hale creativity I know it sounds a hit like that old saw, 
"Keep your nose to the grindstone and your shoulder to the wheel/ and 
it sure is hard to work in that position. But the sec ret is, there is no other 
position to work Irom. 



' Barbara A \V Smith is dim tor of publu information for Johnson 
County Community College in Overland Vark, Kansas 






This chapter offers a practical example of how electronic media 
can carry college program information to the community. 



Marketing and the 
Electronic Media 

Robert H. Gqffner 



Whether or not electronic media should be utilized by the community 
college in a promotional campaign must be determined through careful 
and thorough research and analysis. Indiscriminate use is not oniy 
unproductive but also very costly. 

A number of questions can be answered through such research. 
First, what electronic media serve your area? Is there localized pro- 
gramming that caters to your specific audience, or does the program- 
ming attempt to cover too wide an audience for your specific needs? 
What audiences arc served? What are the age brackets and income 
brackets? Are there ethnic stations? What share of the target audience 
that you are seeking do the media have? Answers to these questions are 
readily available for free from both radio and television stations. All sta- 
tions subscribe to the services of independent survey companies that 
assemble and provide such information on a monthly basis. Examples of 
such independent survey firms include Arbitron, Mediastat, and Nielsen. 

The following questions must also be answered through your 
research. How large a role will elec tronic media play in the overall cam- 
paign? Will they carry the major thrust or serve in a supporting role? 
What type of electronic media will be used? Radio? Television? Both? If 
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both, in what ratio? What kinds of commercials should be developed - 
institutional, career-oriented, college transfer? What is available in the 
way of free public service time? What about utilization of the overlooked 
electronic media, such as telephones, automatic answering devices, 
slide and film productions, indoor/outdoor movie theaters, and business 
marquees? 

The utilization of electronic media can be expensive. Ideally, 
one would like to have enough money for a year-round electronic media 
program, however, it is safe to assume that it will be some time before 
such monies will be available in higher education institutions. After 
all, the expenditure of college monies for electronic media is a lelatively 
new venture. Couple that with the fact that many state legislatures take 
a jaundiced view of any advertising (let alone radio and television) by 
colleges, and then add to this the difficulty in measuring the success of 
radio and television advertising, and you can appreciate administrative 
reluctance to budget large amounts for electronic media programs. 
Unfortunately, there is truth in the advertising maxim that if you do not 
have a sufficient amount of money available to make an impact through 
repetitiveness, you had best divert your dollars to other areas or not 
spend them at all. It is essential that your message be told ofkn enough 
so that it will be remembered by your target audience. 

It may appear that utilizing the electronic media on a limited 
budget is essentially impossible. This is not true. It will certainly be dif- 
ficult, but it is not impossible. Regardless of the size of your institution, 
whether you are rural or urban, multisystem or single, and whether or 
not you have monies for promotion, you can utilize the electronic media 
effectively. It requires imagination, innovation, and, most importantly, 
the utilization of your own in-house resources coupled with those "free" 
electronic media serv ices that exist on the outside. 

Public Service Programming 

Most people have the impression that the broadcast media have 
an obligation to provide "Iree" public service programming in accor- 
dance with a mandate from the Federal Communications Commission 
(FCC). They do not The FCC has never mandated that public service 
time be made available, but they have strongly encouraged the radio 
and television .stations to do so. Now, with the most recent FCC rulings 
regarding radio stations (deregulation), they will no longer "strongly 
encourage. " Television stations have not yet been deregulated, so the 
FCG's encouragement about public service programming still applies. 

In vying for public service time, you must first identify what is 
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available For instance, a telephone and/or letter survey can be directed 
to the public servic e department of each radio and television station in 
your area A better way, however, although it is more time-consuming, 
is through a personal visit with each public service director. Keep in 
rnmcJ during your visit that, in many of the smaller stations, the person 
handling the public service programming is also the news director, pro- 
duction manager, or general manager who has other responsibilities. 

Aside from learning the answer to the obvious question — "Does 
the station, in fact, oiler public service programming?" — you'll want to 
ask the following questions about public service announcements (PSAs) 
and public service talk shows: 

Public Service Announcements (PSAs). Does the station olfer 
PSAs and, it so, in what time lengths— ten, thirty, or sixty seconds? 
How olten and at what time periods are the PSAs aired during the 
broadcast dav' In what format does the station want to receive your 
mlormation — as a timed written script or as a full news release that sta- 
tion personnel will edit? How far in advance does the station want to 
receive PSA inlormation-one, two, or three weeks, or maybe one 
month'* 

Public Service Talk Shows. Does the station have any regularly 
scheduled guest inrerv iew shows'* II so, are they scheduled daily, weekly, 
or monthly* During what time periods are they scheduled and on what 
day of the week? What time length are the shows -ten, fifteen, or thirty 
minutes^ How far in advance does the public service director like to 
schedule appearances? What topics are they most interested in airing? 
How often do they want to be advised ol potential interviews and in 
what manner- by a monthly newsletter, phone call, or news release? 

In-House Production of PSAs. Another prime purpose of your 
visit w.th the public service director will be to learn how you can make 
your institution s information readily available to the station. Any tech- 
nique or method that will assist the station in disseminating information 
will enhance your ability to secure public service time. 

One ol the best techniques in acquiring public service time is 
through in-house production. Many stations, especially the smaller 
ones, lace the same staffing and budget constraints as your institution 
does. Olten you will find that the public service director welcomes your 
eflorts 

Some v\ords of caution at this point. In order for this approach to 
be successlul. you must first be absolutely confident that you have 
broadcast-quality production capabilities within your own institution. 
Poor quality audio and, especially, video tapes w ill not be used by the sta- 
tions Second, m c hoosing your subject matter, you must be as selective 
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and discriminating as any station would be. Before you finalize a topic, 
visit with the public servic e director to learn whether or not what you are 
proposing is ol interest. Third, and most important, if you are going to 
produce a public service interview program, find out it the station 
expects it to be exclusively theirs or if you can release it to other area sta- 
tions. And fourth, never produce a public service interview — or for that 
matter any ten-, thirty- or sixty-second PSA — and send it out to all sta- 
tions without che< king with the public service director first. A public ser- 
vice director probably will not take the time to listen to an audio tape or 
look at a video tape that wasn't expec ted. It is very costly to you and your 
institution to have audio and video tapes thrown in the wastebasket sim- 
ply because you didn't prepare the director lor their arrival. 

Unquestionably, a great deal of thought and effort is required to 
make public service programming work. But if you are persistent and 
patient, you will find that public service programming can prove to be a 
valuable link in maintaining and supplementing a year-round, consis- 
tent electronic media effort. 

Obtaining Good News Coverage 

When a good news feature story regarding one ol our programs 
is broadc ast on radio or television, we get the same rea< tion as when a 
g(K)d feature article appears in the newspaper. The response will be fifty 
times greater than for a paid commercial or print advertisement. The 
telephones will ring lor a week plus. This is one of the reasons we exto! 
the virtues ol public service programming. The news feature has c redi- 
bility— otherwise the station or newspaper would not have bothered 
doing the story. The problem, however, is that you cannot exenise any 
control over when an dec t runic news feature is going to be aired. Good, 
positive news ( overage is even more difficult to come by than public ser- 
vice time. 

Nonetheless, every effort should be made to tell your story via 
electronic news coverage. The techniques are exactly the same as those 
used to obtain public service time, including offering to provide your 
own "lighf news feature audio and video clips, You will experience 
much more difficulty, however, in trying to get these clips aired than 
you will with PSAs 

Again, the basic problem in trying to use either public service 
programming or news feature coverage via the elec tronic media is that 
you have virtually no control over if, when, or in what edited version 
your coverage is going to appear — that is, unless you have produc ed and 
furnished the matenal to the station yourself and, as indicated, this is 
not always possible Consequently, consider paid coinmerc uils. 
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Using Paid Promotion 

Where do you begin? First, you must identity the major objec- 
tive that you are attempting to attain. Is it to attract more potential stu- 
dents? If so, what kind — college transfers, career-oriented high school 
graduates, adults interested in continuing education? Or is it to build a 
new institutional image? It can be a long-range or a short-range goal; 
nonetheless, belore you attempt to develop or buy electronic time, know 
where you are going. You should look, either internally or externally, 
lor the services ol opinion research, demographic studies, or a master- 
planning process that will guide and direct your efforts. 

Second, alter you have determined your major goals and objec- 
tives, you need to prepare an appropriate commercial or commercials. 
As a cost-saving measure on production, you should look again at what 
is available to you in-house; however, be absolutely certain that your 
capabilities are ol broadcast quality. If you feel that you need to use out- 
side assistance, by all means check with your local television stations to 
see what their production facilities might encompass. Even though they 
are in the television business, they may not have g« od production facili- 
ties lor commercials. Be prepared to spend some dollars, depending 
upon how sophisticated you want your commercials to be. To produce a 
commercial within a television station will not be cheap because it will 
require the services of a producer as well as of several technicians. 
Depending upon your requirements, which could range from simple 
slides and dissolves to film and video tape with split-screen application, 
you tan expect to spend from a minimum of $1,500 up to $6,000 per 
commercial A lot will depend upon what you provide the station in 
advance, such as the script, slides, video tape, a\idio track, film, and 
so on. 

Local production companies offer an alternative to a television 
station's facility. Such companies have the capability of doing every- 
thing lor you — jingles, themes, the total package. The commercials will 
have prolessional polish, but be prepared at that point to spend roughly 
$10,000 plus for a single good c ommerc ial. 

At St L ..ouis Community College, we were lortunate enough to 
have broadcast capabilities. Thus, we were able to produce six basi" 
thirty-second commercials for less than $10,000 total. These commer- 
c lals were also designed to run for a period of at least two years, thereby 
allowing us to prorate our investment over a longer period of time. 

Some other cost-saving techniques were injected into the devel- 
opment ol our commercials. First, we developed our commercials in 
such a way that the audio tracks double as radio commercials. Not only 
does this save having to produce separate radio commercials but it also 
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allows for stmngco idnuuy in our overall promotional effort A person 
tnav see and hear our c oinint . ' ial on the ten o'clock television news, 
then hear the same sound track the next morning on the way to work 
'Ihis technique tends to reinforce the recruitment message in a short 
period of tune 

Second, our research has shown that testimonial commercials, 
which use actual students, are the strongest and most believable We 
identified a cross section of students who best represented the targeted 
audiences we were attempting to reach — in our case, the eighteen-year- 
old college transfer students, c areer-oner.t-d ;id u lts, and middle-aged 
adults wishing to re-enter the job market We found articulate represen- 
tatives who did the commercials free, 

A third cost-saving technique utilized by St. Louis Community 
College is that v ehave maintained the same overall rec ruitment theme, 
"You've Col a Cood Reason to Be There," since 1976. To us, that's a 
long tune and we're getting tired of hearing it, but the research indicates 
that the theme is only now beginning to penetrate the general metropoli- 
tan aiea Fa en more important, die theme is being pen eived positively. 
1 bus, ail of our ele< tronit cornmerc lals are built around that theme. 

Buying Media Time 

I ,ci us assume that vou do know your major objec lives and goals, 
vou have a particular theme, vou have produced your thirty-second 
commercials, and vou have at least a minimal budget Now, do you 
spend all voui budget on telev rsion, radio, or both, and if both, in what 
ratio' If vou decide just on television or on radio, will you spend your 
bucket with one station, with two, or prorate it o» er all area stations? 
Don't forget, the elec tronit media is only a component of the media mix 
and vou will want to allot monies to the other media, vet you must make 
the most cliec live impac t upon vour targeted audiences. We have found 
that a gen rl rat:oot overall promotional monies allotted to the electronic 
media is between *>0 and hO percent of die total budget. That, however, 
in based mioui goals and ubjec lives, whic h may differ from yours Also, 
vou will need to assess whether or not the elec tronu media in your area 
tmlv serve the audiences Vou are attempting to reach 

In general, when bimng time remember that during the Ir.tr 
spnm; and summer people are, for the most part, outside their homes; 
(iiev are at the pool or working in their gardt i >, and thev are not watc fl- 
ing television Also, these are the seasons when television airs reruns, 
and statistu s show that most people are listening to the radio This is not 
to suggest that no monev should be expended on telev ision at that time. 
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but it does suggest where the emphasis ought to be. Television times 
during these seasons ought to be carefully selected; people will tune in 
the news year-round, lor instance. Conversely, when fall arrives and the 
new television shows debut, the television audiences increases dramati- 
cally. Radio audiences, on the other hand, are fairly constant, particu- 
larly for prime-time programs. At St. Louis Community College, our 
ratio ol expenditures for ~idio versus television during the summer is 
60 to 40 percent, respective!/. In the winter months, it is 40 to 60 per- 
cent. ? 

Regardless of whether or not you arc buying television or radio 
time, be selective in your buying. Even though it may cost a bit more, at- 
tempt to target your audience and run the commercial that best appeals 
to that audience. For example, we run our testimonial commercial of a 
middle-aged housewife who is reentering the job market during the soap 
opera hours on television. Local time for "Saturday Night Live" carries 
our testimonial co^ercial of a younger student, the businessman testi- 
monial appears on the ten o'clock news, and so on. 

For radio, <ve dso attempt to be selective, but on occasion we will 
dev late from our regular audio track. If we know that a particular radio 
station appeals to a certain clientele, such as a particular ethnic, reli- 
gious, U r age group, we will provide a written script for the announcer to 
read. We ask the station to apply appropriate background music to the 
script that fits the stations format. But in all instances, even though we 
may deviate from our previously rec orded testimonial messages, we add 
our slogan at the end 

There is one rule of thumb about the placement of commercials: 
You cannot go wrong with the news So, when in doubt, place your 
med»a buys during the n* ,vs 

Once you have determined that you are go ng to buy electronic 
time, be prepared for an onslaught of station sales representatives who 
>st want to sit down with you and assist you with budgeting your mon- 
ies. " Never share with a television or radio sales representative what 
your overall promotional budget is, let alone what you intend to spend 
electronic ally These well-intentioned people can, drive you crazy! As 
stated earlier, all stations subscribe to independent audience surveys; 
you have access to this data, so you alone should study this data and 
determine your media buy 

¥ inally, it you buy time on one idio station or television station, 
should you buy time on all ol them' My experiences suggests that you 
should, but not in equal amounts. Remember that you will be seeking 
tree public service time irorn all stations; don't expect a station to give 
you Iree time whei. you are not also buying time 

5. 
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. The Overlooked Electronic Media 

There are certain types of electronic media that are often over- 
looked because they are much less dramatic than radio and television. 
Among these tvpes are telephones, slide or film productions, movie the- 
aters, and business marquees. 

When you embark upon an electronic media campaign, or when 
you develop brochures, direct-mail pieces, and catalogues, you are 
encouraging potential students to call you. Thus, you need to prepare 
yourself to respond courteously and efficiently to these inquiries, and 
this must be done twenty-four hours a day, seven days a week, especially 
if you are in an urban area where employees' work shifts around the 
clock. You must be in a position to respond adequately to a person who 
sees your commercial during the weekend or at 4:00 a m The least you 
can do is install an automatic answering device that has message- reten- 
tion capabilities. The cost for such devices may start at $500, but the 
investment is well worth the expenditure. Be sure that you respond to 
any messages within twenty- four hours. 

An even better solution is to have the telephone answered by well- 
trained, courteous perspnnel whenever possible. At no time is it recom- 
mended that you use students to field telephone inquiries. There is no 
way that a student can be adequately trained to field the many questions 
that can and will be raised. Students can be used in visiting area high 
schools but not in the role as responders to*the telephone inquiries. 

Movie theaters, both outdoor and indoor, are another electronic 
medium often overlooked as an outlet for the thirty-second commercials 
you have produced. Currently, St. Louis Community College's six testi- 
monial commercials are rotated monthly in the sixteen outdoor movie 
theaters serving the metropolitan area. The annual cost for this is 
* $3,200. The only restriction we impose is that the<:ommercials are never 
to be shown when an X-rated movie is shown. 

Slide or film productions should not be overlooked as a part of 
electronic media. W hen produced well, these productions have a strong 
impact and are particularly valuable for presentation to student or civic 
groups. Such productions can enhance the use of your speakers bureau 
program as well as assist the counselors and advisors during their visits 
to the area high schools. 

Finally, how often have you seen the electronic "reader" marquees 
atop banks and businesses along the highways? Most businesses are will- 
ing to provide a public service message for a worthy endeavor just for the 
askings Don't overlook them. They could be just that final touch needed 
to round out a complete and successful electronic media campaign. 
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Segmentation is a proper means of identifying groups in need in a 
community and of making each such segment aware of the 
specific services available to them 



Segmentation: Slicing the 
Urban Pie 



William A. Keim 



Last year I called a randomly selected computer marketing firm in Kan- 
sas City with what I thought was a very unanswerable question "Can 
you tell me the names of those students who live within the Metropolitan 
Community Colleges district but who attend the first two years of colleee 
someplace else?" I asked. 

"Just a moment," was the reply from an interested young man 
who returned shortly with the answer. "There are 5,880 such students 
who live in your district. Do you want their college addresses or their 
home mailing addresses?" 

I was stunned. I had stumbled across one of the greatest potential 
summer-school student segments in my brief experience with market- 
ing^ We were learning what the word segmentation meant, and we capital- 
ized on the lesson by sending a personalized letter to the home of each of 
these students, timed to arrive at the spring break. We assumed that 
most of these students would come home during the break and would 
read our letter describing the opportunities awaiting them during the 
short summer session at their low-cost, neighborhood community col- 
lege. The letter encouraged them to check course tran«fe. ability with 
their home-base college departments when they returned to finish out 
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the spring term We measured the ellec tivcness ol our Inter by means of 
a dire< t- response inquiry (ard that indicated interest and requested 
additional information We received a phenomenal 14 percent dirett, 
positive response to our letter, and our summer school enrollment 
increased by 24 percent. It was an example ol useful segmentation, both 
to the student and to the institution, but was it ethical:* Ol c ourse it was! 

The community colleges within our district have idea! instruc- 
tional services available to this homogeneous segment ol our commu- 
nity and the students in it had never before rec eived direc t inlormation 
about these sen ices. Most ol these jxople in the segment are good hard- 
working students who would be c lassified as a prime core market bv any 
communitv college The Metropolitan Community Colleges had merely, 
through the process ol segmentation, identified a specific clientele and 
had made direct contac t with it. 

Segmentation: The Process 

Begin any conversation about communitv college marketing 
with the word segmentation and most educators will recoil, believing that 
it means that innocent potential students will be herded into platoons 
and bombarded unmercifully with the latest mind-numbing promo- 
tional techniques The assumption that ^egrruntaUon is a variation ol 
the- dlv idc-and-conqucr theme is one ol the most persistent misunder- 
standings ol the strategies involved m educational marketing In truth, 
segmentation is a process wherein we can more efficiently disseminate 
specific inlormation about our programs. Philip Kotler ( 1^75), wn'ing 
in his definitive book. Marketing for Sonpi oj ht Organizations . describes seg- 
mentation in the lollovvrng wav 

This step is called market segmentatron and c onsists ol dividing 
the market into hurl v homogeneous parts where any part may 
conceivablv be selected as a market target to be reached with a 
distinctive marketing mix (p 

The- step that Kotler (lesc ribes is not an orierou^ one It is simply 
a logical, cost-ellec live, and elfu lent way to explain an appropriate pro- 
gram o| studv to a selec u\l group ol people For instance, li we were to 
announce that specific facilities had been designed to instruct handr- 
c apped students who were confined to wheclc hairs in. say. photographic 
darkroom procluc tion. lew would question the cllorts to contac t dim tlv 
the thousands oi sue h handle apped persons who live in any urban area 
However, evebrows arc raised when this same princ iple ol segmentation 
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is applied to less dramatically definitive groups, such as the employees of 
business firms. Both examples are population segments that are defina- 
ble and that require a distinct marketing mix. 

Strategics Toward Marketing Segments 

Kotler (1975) suggests, in his chapter on marketing structure 
analysis, that for nonprofit organizations three distinct marketing strat- 
egies should be studied: undifferentiated marketing, concentrated mar- 
keting, and differentiated marketing. ^ 

Undifferentiated marketing is, according to Kotler, "mass market- 
ing" without regard to segmentation; This type of nonsegmentation 
gives in brmation to the general public without regard for grouping peo- 
ple into poulations with specific needs. Undifferentiated marketing 
strategy manifests itself in an occasional ad in local newspapers or as a 
public service radio announcement about registration. In the past this 
approach has been typical of what community colleges have called "pub- 
lic information. " In a sense, it was all we were required to do to meet our 
general obligations, to test our image, and to tell our clamoring public 
when it (ould register for our courses. 

Concentrated marketing on the other hand, divides the population 
into significant groups but concentrates only on one segment. In the 
past community cc-lieges have treated graduating high school students 
in this manner. C -contacts between counseling staffs of the local ser- 
vice-area high schools and of the community college have produced a 
concentrated marketing segment. Some colleges might be surprised to 
know that they have been deeply involved in marketing practices for 
years, but most might also be compelled to recognize that, with the 
declining number of high sch(x>l seniors to draw from, steps should be 
taken in the direction ol differentiated marketing. 

Differentiated marketing divides the population into groups based 
on spec ific needs and adapts the basic marketing strategy to match these 
needs. Diflcrentiated marketing began to be explored as community 
colleges discovered the inherent danger of dealing with but a single con- 
( entrateel market - the danger that the single segment will begin to falter 
and diminish in terms of the number of potential students. When this 
phenomenon oc c urs in marketing, three options become available to the 
vigorous institution. (I) concentrate harder and seek a greater propor- 
tion of the single segment. (2) look for other legitimate segments in the 
greater urban m.'.ket, or (.'*) implement both strategies within the 
human and finaru lal resoun es of the ( ollege. I would submit that, of the 
three usable options open to any college, greater benefits will accrue to 
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the institution that selects option three. Not only will enrollment increase 
but in the process the college will also, through necessary self-evalua- 
tion, become a better college. 

A Practical Example of the Segmentation Process 

In any urban o* metropolitan area, there is a total population 
that makes up the economic, political, and social dimensions of the com- 
munity. Each single citizen is a member of this matrix, belonging, in 
one way or another, to all three sociological divisions simultaneously. 
As educators concerned with the individual's personal growth, human 
relations skills, marketable job skills, and the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship, we face this mass of humanity with the confidence that comes from 
knowing that we can and do instruct in all of these areas. 

In the Kansas City plan, we considered segmenting the popula- 
tion so that we could better contact identified groups with specific pro- 
gram information. At first glance the task seemed overwhelming. The 
questions arose: How do we slice this large population into segments so 
that we can ( ontact each piece of the pie? What do these segments need if 
we do slice the pie? How does somebody decide who goes into what seg- 
ment? What is a segment, anyway? Answers were not long in coming, 
for although we knew little about the tneory of marketing, we did under- 
stand the mission and the genius of the cornmunitv college. We knew 
from years of experience that the mission of the community college is to 
meet the needs of the *v ious people served, and that our genius lies in 
our ability and flexibility to do just that. 

We began our deliberations with a market analysis that was a 
community impact study. There was nothing new in that, except we 
hadn't done a good comprehensive one for several years. We used a 
slightly modified NCHEMS model for questioning students, citizens, 
high school teachers and counselors, and employers concerning their 
perceptions and preferences. As we pondered over the returns, one ines- 
capable fact emerged from our three-month study. More people than we 
had ever imagined knew very little about our services and programs. 
We were surprised because we were sixty years old as a junior college 
district, operating four fairly visible colleges. We even had over 200,000 
former students and alnmni on our records. Somewhere along the line 
we had, as community colleges, faded a little into the urban wallpaper 
without really knowing it. 

The effect of the impact study was not only helpful to our market- 
ing plan but also proved to be the eventual answer to the perplexing 
problem of segment variables. As we puzzled over our sober ng statistics 
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and demographics, we came to the logical conclusion that we should 
thoroughly examine our product. The people ol Kansas City had told us 
just enough to add the little edge of paranoia that can give'an institution 
a gcxid case of introspec tion. It was this introspection that was the magic 
catalyst in our task of defining segmentation. 

Following the appointmentof a district director of marketing, we 
lormed a task force of interested faculty, staff, and administrators Irom all 
lour colleges. We shared what information there was about nonprofit 
marketing, and some of us attended workshops on educational market- 
ing practices. Our meetings and disc ussions led us to three basic ques- 
tions, which we felt needed to be addressed if we were to segment effec- 
tively our urban market: 

1. Who are the marketable clientele? 

2. Can we deliver what they need? 

3. Can we afford it? 

We also learned from others and from ourselves that marketing 
was not just advertising. We learned that marketing was a total system, 
and we learned that the system had everything to do with our product, 
or, to put it in our own inexperienced words, with how well we were doing 
our job Our marketing plan would become a tool for discovery. 

Finding the Segments. Once we had completed our external as- 
sessment, our next step was to do an internal study of our programs and 
student characteristics. We completed the internal audit with one basic 
question firmly in our minds: If we could identily what teaching we did 
best, would this not lead us to the identification of specific categories or 
segments of students? It did. We assemble d a preliminary list of twelve 
groups ol students who had benefited from our successful offerings. As 
amateurs we made some mistakes, but our groupings did seem to follow 
the pattern of individual student objectives, which mostly coincided 
with the college objectives of providing personal development, human 
relations, marketable skills, and an understanding of citi^nship to the 
widely diverse student body. The list included business employees, high 
sc hool students, senior c itizens, government workers, veterans, displaced 
homemakers, the handicapped, disadvantaged, unemployed, adults 
lacing career changes, military personnel, and, curiously enough, par- 
ents of high school students. We now had at lca*t the beginnings of a seg- 
mentation pattern with whic h to work. We examined eac h potential seg- 
ment, addressing eac h with these important questions; 

1 Ho we already have in place the appropriate facilities, fac- 
ulty, and curriculum needed for this .segment'' 

2 Do we have the means to contact this segment with specific 
information J 
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3. Do we have the financial resources needed ■* 
4 (lan we deliver what wv promise-* 

These questions were important to our institutions because we 
, had gone, and were going, through the familiar financial and retrench- 
ment c risis that had cast a shadow over higher education in the late sev- 
enties It would have been tantamount to institutional suicide to have 
segm \d ol. population into random groups requiring sophisticated 
and .Apensive equipment lor programs' that were not then in place We 
only needed to unloc k our own students and successful programs to gain 
direct access to usable segments 

Business Employees: Model Segment. Our analysis of the business 
firms served bv the lour colleges of our distric t from 1975 to 1978 led to 
the development ol a model lor us in segmenting our metropolitan area. 

We discovered that, during the three-year period under studv, 
we had ottered over 490 c ourses. training seminars, and activities to 372 
firms Further analysis revealed that we did most ol this instruction in 
the field ol inidmanagernent, business and secretarial sciences, and in 
human relationship programs A surprising amount of personal devel- 
opment training also showed up in the analysis. We had apparently met 
distinct needs and had encountered distinct perceptions on the part ol 
employers and employees in our work wr.h the firms ol our urban area. 

Our next cone ern was one ol cost effectiveness. It was evident to 
us that, in order to survive, we needed a c ertam number of students in a 
classroom to pay the bills The fiscal logistics that were involved led us 
into an unfamiliar arena »ri developing a possible expanded program ol 
employee education Where were the firms, and how were we to know 
how irianv erriplovees were involved' Our random sample from our 
external impact study was ol some help, hut it did not give us informa- 
tion on all the firms and employees, which we needed lor segmentation. 
We need not have woi rieel, the computerized society came to our rescue 
through a direc ton -lease scrv ic e. w hie h is av ailable in most urban areas 
ol the- world 

This serv ice prov ided us with a c ornplete list of firms, businesses, 
agem les, and assoc latmns Through the direc lory we could find a firm 
by address, name o| the firm, key contact person, standard industrial 
classification number (SIC), zip code, and, most importantly, by the 
number ol employees hired by the linn, The service also provided a 
standard magnetic tape, which allowed our computer to pull inlorrna- 
tion from the chrec tor v ac ( orchng to the programs that we applied Mail- 
ing labels could be obtained by zip code* areas, industrial classification 
(which told us what a particular industry produced), or by the number 
ol working ernplovees 
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Studying the directory was a levelation to us We were to dis- 
e over that, of the- 18, 140 listing of firms in eiur distrie t, only \\JV\ hired 
incite than ten people As a inalU-t of fact, further study showed that only 
1,7")7 of these firms hired more than twenty-five employees It was a 
graphic k-sson in size and was a direct reaffirmation of the fact that we 
are, m truth, a nation of small enterprises. By eliminating over 14,000 
firms bee a use the number of their employees did not warrant immediate 
( ontac t, we did, however, redu< e the size of our segment to a workable 
number Small businesses were put on the back burner until we could 
perfect our employee segment within a manageable, cost-effective 
framewoik 

Reviewing the tl ree-year report re\ealed the firms with whom 
we had done business in he past This permitted twodistinc t approaches' 
rec ontac t and new coniuc t, eac h requiring a different perspec live of sell- 
ing Out task-forces four questions were answered in the affirmative. (1) 
we ha\e everything in place, (2) we ha\e a means to contact, (3) it will 
not be expensive, and (4) we (an most certamlv deliver 

The rest was simple We divided the pie by zip codes and the 
appropriate programs by college, and each college president asrumeel 
the responsibility for making c ontac t with the key personnel of the firms 
on his or her list Broc hures and materials were designed and produced 
with information spec itic ally for the employer These broc hures, describ- 
ing specific services available- for the employee, were used in conjunc- 
tion with the personal contac L The entire project, as a result of segmen 
tation, is still a successful ongoing recruitment effort, we have plans to 
expand to consortia of smaller businesses so that employees who arc- 
seeking identical instruction can be put into c ost-eflective groups 

Kmplovers these- days are well aware of the economic value to 
them of a well-adjusted, highly trained, knowledgeable employee. H. L. 
Hodgkmson (IW1), in a speech before the American Association of 
Higher Education, noted th.it many large corporations are, in fact, 
moving then employees toward "quality of life* educational programs in 
order to me re.ise piodlic tivitv And employe e unions are now negotiat- 
ing for e'duc ational benefits for their members All of these fac ts make a 
segmented market that addre-sses the distinct needs of employers and 
emplovees a winning combination for the eotnmumtv college. 

Segmentation: The Tool to Discovery 

Segmenting, as a basic pimc iple of mai ketmg, e an turn out to be 
an e-x(itmg approach to total institution.il assessment In order for a 
coimiiunitv college to make segmentation work it will be- inexorably 
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drav\ n into disc o\ ering systematic ally w hat it does well U ninu-ntionally 
perhaps, it will also decide what it no longer dots very well Be prepared 
for this spinoff from a markeang system 

In ( onimunity ( olleges, ( onung as we do from the golden dec ades 
of burgeoning enrollment and seemingly limitless development, we 
ha\e understandably ( reated small ( lusters of wax museums within our 
walls These few ( loistered museums ( ontatn the residueot falteringand 
overstaffed programs, institutionally prote( ted bureaucracies, ana( hro- 
nistit services, and ineffective faculty Marketing as an adopted and 
often misunderstood process has generated, quite unexpectedly, a wind- 
tall opportunity to pause and reform ourselves, our missions, and the 
overlooked opportunities to bette. serve* our communities. The college 
th.it is v igoious, brave, and c reative will use this marketing opportunity 
as a time of renaissance 
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Marketing an afternoon program m San Diego 
proves successful 



Marketing the 
Afternoon Program 

Wallace F. Cohen 
Jeanne Atherton 



After spending his first week on a community college campus, a new 
employee remarked that the school must have been patterned after soci- 
ety in Latin America. Everyone, he said, came to work early and kept 
very busy until after lunch, then took a long afternoon siesta, and fin- 
ished up their chores in the early evening. While his observation of the 
t work patterns of the faculty and students was accurate, the reasons for 
these patterns are found elsewhere, and" they have been a source of frus- 
tration to persons concerned with maximizing the utilization of instruc- 
tional facilities and with the scheduling of classes in the afternoon and 
early evening hours. 

Typical community college class scheduling has developed in 
response to a variety of stimuli and needs. Full-time day students have 
preferred morning classes in order to keep afternoons as free as possible 
for part-time work or for recreation. Classes or activities needing long 
blocks of time, such as laboratory sessions, band and athletics practice, 
and dramatics, have been scheduled during the afternoon to avoid con- 
flict with trje bulk of the instructional program, but they have used a 
relatively small part of the school plant, 

H k*mi 4iHi SI knm l Kb ) \,« |lm,fMn, /„, { „mm*m/v t ,>Utp< Khrkthnt th, fy, r ,im no lb 
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An additional factor in the morning/evening scheduling pattern 
has been the preference of most regular faculty members lor morning 
classes to accommodate part-time students and adjunct faculty 

The ef fee t of this kind of scheduling has been to concentrate large 
numbers of students and staff on campus during relatively short periods 
of tune During morning hours parking lots are full, counselors' appoint- 
ment books are crowded, classes are large, and library and food service 
fac ihties are busy By rnida iter noon all this has c hanged, and the under- 
utilization of all these facilities is evident. Although central heating and 
cooling systems continue to run at or near capacity in order to service 
administrative offices and the few labs and classrooms that are in ses- 
sion, a major portion of the plant is idle 

Meanwhile, nontiachtional students — sue h as the housewife whose 
c hildren are in school afternoons, the elderly who prefer afternoon activ- 
ities, and the third-shift workers who sleep mornings — find little or no 
choice in class offerings at times most convenient to them. The result is 
that facilities are underutilized and potential Mudents unserved. 

The San Diego Mesa College Problem 

In the spring of 1979 a small group of faculty, counselors, and 
administrators met to disc uss this problem at San Diego Mesa College. 
Enrollment of its traditional clientele, which had grown steadily since 
the opening of the campus in 1%4. was leveling off and, ac cording to all 
national and state projections, would probably decline in the next few 
years 

Concern was expressed for the future of regular fac ulty who had 
traditionally taught in the clay program but whose full loads appeared to 
be jeopardized by the potential dec line of Mesa's enrollment. Two rela- 
tivelv new factors appeared likely to exacerbate the problem even fur- 
ther First, the nearby state college had decided to give priority enroll- 
ment to entering freshmen This meant that students who previously 
emolled at Mesa because of their inability to get a full class schedule at 
State would probably no longer attend the community college 

Second, there was a growing number of proprietary schools, 
some academic but most occupational, in the San Diego area. Real 
estate, travel, electronics, computer programming and repair, business — 
all were, for a price, offering students the opportunity to learn a skill and 
'jel into the labor market quickly. 

Aftei riuic h disc ussion, the group dec ided to make a special effort 
to strengthen the retention of students in traditional academic and voca- 
tional offerings and to provide greater opportunities for potential non- 
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traditional enrollees. The idea ol Mesas Alternoon Curriculum (MAC) 
was born 

The Birth of the MAC Pilot 

MAC was to be divided into five six-week sessions beginning in 
September and ending in May. A three-unit lecture course would rum 
lour afternoons a week (Monday through Thursday) for two hours each 
day Classes were to be scheduled from 1 :00 to S:00 and 3:00 to 5:00 |> m 
when facilities were readily available. Students enrolled in MAC could 
earn six units in six weeks, and thirty units in the five session: 

Careful consideration was given to MAC's attractiveness to stu- 
dents, since their reluctance to enroll in afternoon classes was a part of 
the dilemma that the MAC pilot was designed to solve. Attractive ele- 
ments of the program for the students included the opportunity to carry 
a full load ol classes by enrolling in only two courses at a time, having 
long weekends with the absence of Friday classes, and being able to attend 
in consecutive or alternate six-week modules, as best fitted their needs. 

Additionally, course offerings would be Hesigned to meet general 
education requirements required courses f,>* five n. *nn fields (the malh- 
ematKs. psychology, real-estate broker, English, and social science 
fields), as well as the elective course needs of students. 

The benefits to the college from MAC appeared to be no less 
impressive These included attracting new students, increasing facility 
utilization, increasing retention of currently enrolled students, provid- 
ing a lull program of course offerings for students unable to attend the 
college during morning or evening hours, and providing additional 
teaching opportunities both for potentially underemployed full-time 
staff and ior new minority teaching candidates, at least on a part-time 
basis 

Initial Planning Efforts 

H MAC was to work, cooperation from faculty and counselors 
was crucial Although some concern was expressed by a lew faculty 
members that MAC would compete with the regular college program or 
would oiler only a watered-down c urriculum, there was surprisingly lit- 
tle opposition 

Department ( hairpersons, counselors, and instructional deans 
worked together to plan the courses. It was important, the group felt, to 
\ ''!>are a schedule that would show the entire five-session program 
(Se ptember through May) Realistically, however, some options had to 
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be left lor scheduling fewer, or more, or dil 1 "nt courses depending 
upon demand It was decided to devise an initial schedule that would 
show students the proposed offerings lor all five sessions but that would 
ask thern to enroll in only the first two (which corresponded roughly to 
the fall semester) A second master sc heclule was to appear in January, 
listing all courses in the third through 11 1 sessions. Mmisc hedules 
would be distributed to remind students of the beginning of each six- 
week offering 

The logistics of starting the MAC program provided many chal- 
lenges, panic ularly in a multu ollegeclistnc t with support systems designed 
primarily to handle semester-length courses. Developing procedures to 
handle \eterans and Fxtended Opportunity Programs and Services 
(HOPS) benefits for short-term college (lasses proved no less baffling 
than training admissions personnel to field hundieds oi questions about 
the program 

First priority for teaching in the program was given to Mesa 
instructors who needed an additional assignment to fill out their load. A 
number of faculty members w ho were well known to Mesa students and 
who had drawing power were given the opportunity to teac h on an hourly 
overload basis, and minority teac aing c and id ales were actively recruited 
for the program 

The planning committee knew that it the MAC pilot was to sue - 
eeed, it would be necessary initially to conduct small classes. If MAC 
were to gam a reputation for c ancelling classes, the program would be 
doomed. The college president and cleans of instruction agreed that, 
until the program was established, (lasses with at least ten students 
would hold. 

Marketing MAC 

A dean, a public information officer, and a graphic artist were 
assigned the primary responsibility for getting the word out about 
MAC Free public sen ice announcements were spread throughout the 
community Radio, television, newspapers, and even the scoreboard at 
San Diego Stadium shouted the praises of MAC'. "Earn six units in six 
weeks" became the theme 

During the regular enrollment process for semester c lasses, \ol- 
unteers with brilliant yellow signs and MAC visors and buttons urged 
students who could not get into a regular semester class to try MAC. 
Brightly colored MAC sc hedules, posters, and bookmarks were distrib- 
uted to stores, banks, last-food restaurants, and even the state college's 
business ch\ ision, whie h was happy to recliree t its lower-cli\ ision students. 

C 7u 
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The most Iruolous (yel one ol the most elfec live) advertising 
tools were the Burma Sha\e-type signs that greeted students as they 
entered the campus Irofii the |)arking lots. These * ;ns spelled out, in 
rhyme, the \ irtues ol attending MAC For each poem, there were four 
signs positioned on poles about filty leet apart The verses were changed 
before the start ol each session One su( h sequence read. 

Spend long weekends at the beac h 
And mornings in the sack 
l ake six units in six weeks 
Knroll today in MAC 

The counselors pro\ed to be an ellec ti\e marketing lorce They 
'would recommend MAC to students who had dropped classes in the reg- 
ular program Thev took MAC schedules with them when they spoke to 
community groups, high school students, and senior citizens. 

All marketing ellorts directed toward younger San Diegans 
stressed the MAC Irmge benefits, which included three-clay weekends 
liotn sc hcx>l, I. >ng Christmas and Faster \ ac ahons, and the lact that reg- 
ulai parking lets v\ere wai\ed lor MAC students 

Results and Evaluation of MAC 

T he; .results ol the first vear ol the MA(1 program were impres- 
sive One hundred ten sec lions of classes were held in the five six-week 
sessions, with a total enrollment ol approximately 3,000 students. 

Students and lac ultv participating in MAC responded to ques- 
tionnaires designed to elicit evaluative and demographic data The 
mlormation gamed helped to detemiuie the efficacy ol continuing the 
ptogiarn When asked the question, "Why did you enroll in MAC?" stu- 
dents' responses included. (1) to take general education courses, (2) to 
ac c ornmodatr work sc hedules, (3) to retain full-time status, (4) to trans- 
fer (reclit toward their majors at other institutions, and (5) to study in 
six-week modules Oilier major findings included: 

• HI percent ol the students were under thirty years ol age 

• W percent said MAC should be continued, 82 percent planned 
to take MAC m the lall ol 1%() 

• c )2 pei cent ol MAC students rated its courses very good to 
excellent and reported the quality ol courses wa^ equal to the 
qu«Jit\ ol regular semester c 1. isses 

• Man\ ol the students who were "MAC only* attended other 
area c ollcges or proprietary sc hc*ols c one urrently 
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• 18 percent of the faculty assigned to MAC taught classes in the 
program as part of their load; 32 percent were regular instruc- 
tors who taught MAC as an overload 

• 4*2 percent of the MAC faculty were lemale; 22 percent were 
minorities 

• Room utilization increased Irom 50 percent o! the available 
capacity to over 76 percent. 

A Successful Marketing Program 

The Mesa College experience illustrates how a total marketing 
effort can be used to assist in the identification and solution of a serious 
institutional problem It points out how crucial i* is that, before a school 
implements a time-consuming -solution," the school does in fact care- 
fully identify the problem and analyze alternatives for dealing with that 
problem. 

Research, development, implementation, and evaluation were 
all a part ol the marketing process for MAC, and the success of the pro- 
gram (an be attributed to carelul attention to each of these elements. 



Wallace F Cohen i\ president of Cuyamaca Community College 
in El Cajon. California, and a lecturer in higher education 
at the ( ' nicer sity of San Diego 

Jeanne Atherton is dean of arts and sciences at 
San Diego Afiramar College 
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Institutional well being requires mutually beneficial 
and cooperative approaches to marketing between 

community colleges and universities 

\ 

\ 

\ 



The University Connection: 
Symbiosis Through Marketing 



Edwin R. Bailey 



When the enrollment decline hit higher education during the seventies, 
it was apparent to the more discerning academicians that institutional 
survival was the critical issp?. Those institutions of higher Education 
that showed indifference to the early warning signs ended up having to 
make drastic reductions in faculties and programs to cope with the prob- 
lem. After this initial shock wave of reductionism had passed, commu- 
nity college administrators began to search /or more effective mechan- 
isms with whic h to stem the ebbing tide of students. \ 



\ 



A Rationale for Cooperation \ 

\ 

The concern over declining enrollments penetrates to the very\ 
essence of an institution's existence. Robert Young (J977) refers to it as \ 
"the identity crisis of the c ommunity college** and poses two models — the 
first one elitist and second egalitarian — as dialectic extremes. Simi- 
larly, Kenneth Woodbury (1977) asks whether the mission of the com- 
munity college should be modified. In a somewhat different vein, Wil- 
liam Vincent (1979) asks the related question, "Can community colleges 
adapt to hard times?" He makes the point that "those institutions least 

\ 

\S K» nit tmi \l kruti l-tUi W thr* /mrr, *„, ( „ m mumn ( „// /f ,, \/ at bttn( tht tSnftm W> 
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reliant on the exponential growth figures o! the past should be best able 
to adjust to the future" (p 48) 

Universities have fat ed ditik ult dec isions, espe( ially w ith repaid 
to undergraduate programs Their growing dependent e on t oinnmnity 
colleges as the suppliers ol upper-level students has intensified the need 
lor universities to foster symbiotic relationships with tornrnunitv col- 
leges — relationships that (an be vital to both types oi institutions 

A sufficient number ol models curientlv exists to latihtate the 
development of a comrnumtv college/universitv cooperative marketing 
endeavor T\v k t orisortuirn movement is well establish! ' in higher edu- 
( ation, and it c ould bring the total marketing ellorts of , iv ersities and 
community colleges under a more ( ost-elfit lent umbrella organization. 
Bev crly VVatkins ( 1 ( )7°) states that "e ooperation is replac ing i ornpetition 
between the at ademu institutions and the assoc lations that provide ( on* 
tinning ecluc ation lor professionals" (p. b) The panic ular strengths that 
institutions agree to share represent the key to the successful replac e- 
ruent of competition with cooperation 

William Keirn (1°7 ( >) contends that the management model 
developed in l°78bv the Higher Kduc ation Management Institute* c an 
be easilv adapted to a marketing model The c one ept of div iding a pro- 
gram into such phases as introduc lion, needs assessment, planning, 
impleiiientation. and e valuation is c learlv defined, and, according to 
Keitn, regional centers are being established to assist and acquaint col- 
leges and universities with this model 

I he value of (ooperation is placed in lis proper perspective bv 
John Centra ( 1^7°), ^>ho states 

(Cooperative an angerneiits and mergers among other institu- 
tions will Im- inc reasinglv attractive. Some institutions w ill reduce 
in si/e and consolidate ihcit stietigths Si/e and growth will no 
longer be the hallmarks of progress that hav e typified higher eclu- 
< ation ( )ne bene tk lal outc ome is that more institutions w ill have 
the oppoi limit v lo ( one en l rale on the cjuahtv of ecluc ation thev 
piovide for then students [p h'2\ 

Capitalizing on Differences 

I he "*l r«ic k tec ore T of the c oinmumiy c <»llege has been one of lapid 
adaptation to t lunge, while the umveisiiy ttacliMonallv has been slowei 
to c flange I Lis variation in the rate of change might appear to be a 
sourc e of c onflie t in c ooperative marketing, but K is equally hkelv that 
this diffcrcrue ttiav work to the advantage of both tvpes of institutions 
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As an uisriiuiioii designed to be attuned to ( ommunity needs, the ( orn- 
tnunitv collrgc benefits most immediately and positively from accom- 
modation Trial and adjustment are the basu modes o! operation lor the 
comrnumtv -based institution bee ause it serves as the ( rutible tor testing 
manv new ideas in higher educ ation Indeed, c ommunity c olleges would 
l>e considered remiss it thev did not remain flexible and experimental. 
Smh is not the case tor universities, especially the public institution 
funded largelv with stale monies The public university profits trom the 
sorting-out processes indigenous to the c ommunity college; when a uni- 
vcrsitv pioposes a ( hangc, it < an present a stronger case b\ referring to 
the experience ot the more risk-oriented two-ve.ir colleges, which have 
had tlie llcxihihtv ol Irving new programs Both types ol institutions 
thus ac hicvc appropriate gams .is a result ot the ir inherent dilten nces in 
adaptahihtv 

Mutuality Through Marketing 

A particular categorv ol student is identified by William Neu- 
mann and Dav id Kiesrnan ( WHO) as the c omrnumt) college elite. They 
describe these students as *nontraditional students who follow an 
uric on\entioii.il pad) to the independent senior instu iitions" (p. 53). 
1 vpic all\ . these students .ire slightK older than the average community 
college student, .ire unhappv with their lives, and are unsophstic ated 
about the nature and structure ol higher education In addition, they 
lac k c onfidenc e in their ahilitv to do c ollege woik and have often been 
less successful m their high school studies than most college-aspirant 
tvpes Main c hoose c orrimunitv c olleges lor tlie usual reasons— low tin- 
tron, ac c cssihihtv . open admissions, and the convcnienc e ol class sc hed- 
ules 

The transition Irorn a low sell-concept regarding their college 
pntriui.il 'o an attitude ot sell-c onfidenc e and an aware ness ol their true 
capabilities appears to be tlie essence ol their learning experiences in 
thru respective (omruumtv colleges Once- the transformation Irorn 
"programmed lor failure" to "hacking it" is c omplcte, some of these incli- 
v k In, lis ac tuallv make the quantum leap toward becoming genuine, scti- 
oiis sc holars Manv othersc ontmue then progressive growth patterns to 
the b.ic helnrs and even to aclvanced degrees 

How should universities and community colleges work togethe r 
m maiketing Un tins nontrachtion.il new student 1 Certainly, for both 
insinuiions. stiideru-oiietited concerns are vital The umvcrsitv must 
provide these students with counseling that points toward tlie cornmu- 
rutv colic i^es I he recogm/ed and eriiphasi/ed importanc e ol leac hingm 
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eommunitv colleges makes them the perlec t launc hmtf pads lor this tvpe 
of student 

Bv the same token, educators at community colleges can onlv 
measure the decree- of then success in assisting individuals to achieve 
their previouslv uureali/ecl potential bv encouraging such students to 
stn\e toward a bac helot's debtee or beyond Community colleges and 
universities thus remain mcxtrtc ahlv bound in a common educative 
endeavor A shared concern for student development has long existed 
between c onununitv c ollei;es and uiuvcisiticsw hen athletes were involved. 
VVh\ shouldn't this same linkage be developed lor a significant ^roupol 
students whose skdls and talents will ultimately ledound to the benefit of 
both institutions and so< tetv 1 The identification, ptepaiation. and en- 
c oui. lament i;iven those students will ultunateK btoaclen the base ol 
support lor hit;ht*r educ ation 

The Research Function 

I here arc- a v anet\ ol ac aclemie units in universities that are in a 
position to pro\ ide spc ( ifu researc h servic es lor a c oopet alive marketing 
endeavor with c onitnimitv collect Se hools or clepaitments ol business 
administration air continuously involved in the de velopment ol para- 
digms and models that mav ( latifv . enhanc e. or refine c unent market- 
mi; prac tic es lor business or inclustrv Some ol this researc h is adaptable 
to hit^hc i education, since, in a sense, colleges are also l)usiness enter- 
prises ( 'olleircs and utnv ersittes do have a prodin t to sell, albeit one that 
is somewh.it less tangible than is t;ericiallv assoc lated wtth the business 
tnatkctpLic e 

In older to apply to c ollei;es the marketing resean h models ont^- 
mallv designed foi l>usmess. we tnust extiapolate hoiu tliem ihe market- 
1 111; concepts lelcvam lor higher educ afion Business sc hool researchers 
workini; with lactiltv ttotn departinetits ol hit; her education and with 
cotnmumtv college educators should be able to ldentily the modiflca- 
tions needed lot dies* inatkehni; models Oneexamp!" ol a pertinent 
difference would be that most business a re tommodity el* »et\ wstems. 
while educ aitonal institutions tall more loi;ie allv into thi category ol s/t- 
/ /o'dchveiv svstems ( )ne i oinmotiality is that ear h system is dependent 
upon an adequate supplv ol c onsutnets to maintain the v ial)ihtv ol their 
oii»am/ahons 1 hioutfh this tvpe ol ic sean h anaksis, hu;hei educ ation 
c an leai n mitf h liotn business and ec onotmc theoretic i.ins 

( )tliei m hools oi depattments in iimvetsities (fiat c ould c on trib- 
ute to a < oopn alive tn.it kettnt; effort v\itfi ( ommutiitv c ollei;es mii;ht be 
depaittnents oi phtlosophv. soc io|c»i;v , fustotv. political science, eco- 
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nonius, and psvthologv Schools of education frequently have depart - 
infills of higher and/or adult education thai art' knowledgeable about 
the organization and structure of postscc ondarv institutions and whose 
members could serve as liaison personnel between (orninunitv colleges 
and other universitv personnel In addition, schools of education often 
house such units as bureaus of field research, which have established 
reputations m demographic and othe r field studies 

Bv no means should the previous suggestions be interpreted to 
mean that communis colleges are de void of similar resources Much 
cfepends on the size and c harac ter of the c ominumtv c ollege (or the c orn- 
inunitv college district of whic h it is a part). In the Kansas City area, the 
most capable demographers arc located at nearbv Johnson Coiintv (Kan- 
s.is) Cornrnunitv College, and. unqucstionahK . the most elfective col- 
lege marketing personnel arc- in the Metropolitan Communitv College 
District (Kansas Citv. Missouri) Sim.ljr situations piobably exist for 
rnanv ot the larger, more .ophistu ateel c ommumtv c ollege distru is ac ross 
the nation it is onlv logical that the smaller, more isolated cornrnunitv 
colleges would benefit more from a v loser working relationship with 
cooperating universities h>r both larger and smaller community col- 
lege chstnc is. however, universities do possess a pool of researc hers and 
theoreticians v% hose skills could augment or blend with those alieady 
extant in the tv\o-vcarc ollege svstcm. The sec ret in the development of a 
genumek swnbiotie relationship is to bring together the persons who 
can successfullv turn such shared efforts to mutual advantage for alt 
Patrick Murphv (1<M0) identifies four research-related issues (in addi- 
tion to ,i thorough understanding of the marketing researc h procedures 
to be used) that tins group of spec lahsts must consider These c one erns 
include (1) deciding who will ac tuallv c arrv out die research project. 
(2) determining the cost of marketing research, ( f) recogni/ing that 
marketing researc h is only a tool to lac ilitate dec ision making, and (4) rec - 
ogni/ing that a long-term approac h to institutionalizing markc ting into 
(he ( ollege or univcisitv organization requires the e stablishment of a 
marketing inhumation svstem 

in addition to the skills of iac ultv re searc h spec lahsts. there is a 
umcjiie reservf>ir of rcscaich talent in universities This rc servoir c on- 
sists of the advanced graduate students who are constantly seeking 
researc liable topics for theses and dissertations The phrase umtrikutum to 
knntt \ffly\ v\hi< h is theobjee me <>( all theses, is often translated to mean 
pun research, but the research need not be sterile or nonunlitarian. 
Highei education is certamlv a v\orthv topic for analvsis. and thus it 
should make a g<Miel dissertation topic as well 

Diane /uckerrnan (l'WI). for instance, conducted doctoral 
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research that formed the basis lor her article on sex-role-rclated goals 
and attitudes ot minority students attending college The results of 
Zuc kertnan's study haw particular iclevance to the recruitment of 
minority students When one ( onsiders the data < iteel by Lyman Glenny 
(1980), die importance of the information provided by Zuckerman 
Incomes starkly apparent Clennv indicates that, in 1978, black women 
had 500 c hilclren more per thousand population than did white women 
(2,034 to 1.519 children, respectively), and that women ol Spanish ori- 
gin had about 'J50 children more per thousand population than did 
white women ( 1 ,872 to 1,519 ( hilclren). The signilic anc e of these birth- 
rates is that the differences are mc leasing in magnitude This fact sug- 
gests that 'he students available for entry into college in the future will 
be mere , ngly from rmnorit\ populations How this will affect higher 
education can he most constructively anticipated through well-articu- 
latecl researc h programs 

We knov\, for instance, that many of these minority students 
come from urban centers or rural areas, they tend to be less well pre- 
pared academically than their white suburban cohorts Consequently, 
more students will In* entering college with a potential for failure that 
rnav be greater than that of today's students In addition to the height- 
ened need for instruc tion in remedial academic skills, there is likely to be 
more movement between programs as these students seek their levels of 
competence and areas ot interest The success records of remediation 
pFogtams in higher education have, m general, been persistently weak. 
An improved ac c mac v in needs assessments, a more effic lent evaluation 
ol program etfec nveness, and the clev elopment of c onsumrnate c ounsel- 
ing skills arc some ol the adjustments that more minority students will 
necessitate on college campuses Community colleges and universities 
wiH have to work together even more diligently m order to sort out their 
spec lah/ed functions in constitutive and profitable ways 

Comrnumtv college rcscaichers and those ol the cooperating 
university might divide their ettoits based on the relationship between 
thcorv construction and an empirical analysis <>t the college market- 
place Richard freeman (1975), provides an example of model con- 
strue Hon on marketing researc h. Ins is a rec uisive adjustment model ot 
demand tot higher educ at ion I rorn then attempts to test the* \ alichty ot 
bis model. John Wish and William 1 farnilton ( 1980) write thai "the results 
of our studv suggest cjuite c onv inc mglv th.it Freeman's model tor explain- 
ing college enrollments and graduate job markets could Ik* effectively 
cmploved hv urnversifv admmisttators and institutional researc hers to 
help analv /e the major determinants in c ollege attenclanc e" (p 24) While 
freeman's model is de signed prirnarilv lor l he* lour-vear institution, it 
meiils field testing hv two-vear c nlleges lor its apphc ahihtv to their spc- 
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rial circumstances. The failure of universities and community colleges 
to combine their research skills in the development of appropriate- 
means to achieve their institutional objectives may prove, in the long 
run, to be myopic and an excess of arrogance. 



The Assessment Function 



Perhaps the most intriguing outcome of the shared development 
ol a marketing program is the impact that this form of symbiosis might 
have on institutional assessment. Universities will need to reassess their 
programs in whic h graduates have to be "sokT to community colleges. 
The continued assumption that community colleges welcome the new 
Ph.D s with open arms is rank arrogance by university personnel. Pro- 
grams designed to prepare professionals for community college roles 
must be planned with considerable input by educators from two-year 
institutions. Only through such cooperative planning is it possible to 
build the desired ruinate of mutuality. 

In addition to the preparation of skilled c ommunity college instruc- 
tors, counselors, and administrators, universities must strengthen their 
commitments to laculty development programs for community college 
personnel and, in fact, for their own personnel in need of reeducation. If 
higher education, with all its proclamations about its spec ial strengths as 
a people-oriented enterprise, is to avoid its own transparent hypocrisy, 
then it must provide fac ulty members with the means for self- renewal, 
1 hrough carelul and thoughtful planning among institutions of higher 
education, two-year colleges, four-year colleges, and universities can 
c iarily and promote their respective roles in the critical area ol laculty 
development. In particular, it behooves the university to avoid the 
temptation of arrogance. Too few university educators recognize that 
commur ty colleges are not singularly in the business of preparing 
transler students but, rather, that the bulk of students at two-year insti- 
tutions are in a wide variety ol programs, most of which are one year or 
two years in duration or are cornmunity-based. The mistaken belief that 
community colleges are still "junior" colleges or merely university prep- 
aratory schools lingers as an egocentric myth among university person- 
nel It must be dispelled if genuinely cooperative marketing relation- 
ships are to become a reality 



Conclusion 



With their strong loc ul on the academic disc iplines, especially in 
terms ol researc h, umvc rsitic/s have a signilic ant c ontnbution to make in 
the creation and dissemination ol lacts, data, and theory construction. 
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When it comes to smite structures and instructional processes, how- 
ever, the universitv must strive to learn Irorn the community college <• In 
other words, different types ol institutions ol higher education musfrec - 
ogni/e that the> tan combine profitably their strengths and can work 
together to overcome their common problems This initial recognition 
of mutuality is essential to the planning, implementation, and evalua- 
tion of the means of growth and progress in the shaied ^pace occupied by 
commumtv colleges and universities alike- 
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Marketing is defined as a systematic game that may provide 
student development specialists an opportunity to anticipate 
and respond to the changing needs and interests of the community 
and its student- population. 



Marketing and Its Effects on 
Student Development Activities 

Don G Creamer 
E. G. A kins 



Marketing higher education is a frequently used strategy to combat 
dwindling resourc es and de( lining enrollments Particularly in the com- 
munity college, which by definition is committed to serving community 
needs, marketing seerns an inevitable administrative responsibility. Lit- 
tle has been done, however, to explore the intended and unintended 
impact of marketing on specific areas such as student affairs. 

Marketing invites change (Keim, 1979). Although this may be 
manifested most obviously in a change in the characteristics of students, 
the impact wHl also reverberate through changes in instructional pro- 
grams and serWes to changes in faculty attitudes and behavior, and it 
will result finally in fundamental changes in the missions of specific 
institutions and in the very nature of higher education. In many cases, 
these changes may be unintentional or unanticipated, particularly if the 
marketing effort is undertaken without < onsideration of the values and 
goals operating in the spec ific educational setting. However, when mar- 
keting is part of a systematic plan, it may provide an exciting opportu- 
nity lor educators to antic ipate and respond to the changing needs and 
interests of student populations and their professional priorities. 
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Marketing suggests that changes in community college student 
development acti\ities are probably inevitable Given this view, we 
must explore the intended and unintended consequences of marketing 
and the possible dangers ol these4onsequenres to student development 
activities. We will also suggest strategies lor dealing with these prob- 
lems 

Expected Outcomes of Marketing 

It generally is assumed that marketing will have at least two out- 
c nines (1) the student population will change, and (2) a vast array of 
new services and programs will be required. 

New Populations. Marketing strategies are expected to attract a 
"»tudent population that differs fundamentally irom the traditional one. 
Enrollments of adults, minorities, vocationally oriented, part-time, and 
underprepared students are expected to increase. While many of these 
students will bring to the educational environment traditional values, 
attitudes, and skills, many will not. 

New Services a nd Progra ms. Fac e d vv i t h gr ow i n g e n roi 1 me n t s c > f 
nontraditional students, < ol leges are expected to respond by continuing 
the trend toward comprehensiveness in an effort to serve any need that 
has a paying constituency Redesign ol curriculum offerings and an 
expansion ol learning options seem inevitable, as does the creation of a 
"whole new arra\ of student support activities' 1 (Kachenberg, 1972, 
p V7) 

Problems Stemming from Marketing 

The tv o generalized outcomes of marketing translate into sev- 
eral potential hazards lor student development educators Although the 
problems are InghU interac tiw, they will be discussed separately to high- 
light their implications tor student development programming 

The 'Enroll-Them-First-Then-Decide-lf-It-Was-a-Good Idea" 
Syndrome. As muc h as they may try, few colleges can be all things to all 
people Commtinitx colleges are perhaps best characterized by their 
ama/ing dixersitv What one college does well, another may not do at all. 

Marketing, on the other hand, is sometimes taken to imply an 
isolated concern tor increasing enrollment, with little concern for the 
,4 fir between the needs and skills ol the student and the opportunities 
available at the college When information is glamorized or manipu- 
lated (without regard tor accuracy) in order to appeal to an audience, 
students are likelv to enroll with unrealistic or unfounded expectations 
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of what a college e an do tor thern And student de* rloprnent specialists 
arc hkelv to be held responsible tor ameliorating this problem Special 
strain ma\ be placed on assessment, advising, and planning ettorts 
v\hen these must be dim ted toward a population otten unacc ustomed to 
sWcinatu planning In addition, all ot these ettorts require an invest- 
ment ot student time — a comrnndiU otten in .short suppl\ tor new stu- 
dents whose pi ime responsibility^ Uslla j| N I UM >utside ot the ( olleije envi- 
ronrnen: 1 his problem c lassie ,ulv leads to eithei oohntf out" students 
oi helping them adjust their aspuations to tit what the college has to 
otter ' 

The Pressure of "Cooling In" Students. "Snuler ( i<)72) des( nbes 
the pox ess m "( iiolintr in" as o< ( ur ring when tac ult\ and staff go to unu- 
su.il IcntMhs to rep students enrolled, e\en at the risk ot lowering aca- 
deinn standards The teniptarn i is cisv to under stand "We wor ked 
hard to tret these students, now lei's work harder to keep thern " This 
appears to be a laudable goal Under the surface lurks the dilemma 
"What is the purpose ot higher edtu ation 1 Has it changed just because 
marketir g strategies ha\e introduced a new student population *" For 
teae liini^ taeultv, tins probIern'ma\ be manifested in pressure tor -quire 
little written work or little reading e\en in sur\e\ courses, t> gi\e 
'Hit ompleies" rather tha !"\ when required wor- is not done on time. 
,md to mo\e tow, ud nonpumtne tjr .iciinif options For student person- 
uel prolessiemals. tins rna\ suggest tli.it the\ ad\ iv under prepared stu- 
dents to enroll onI\ in "raw" courses and majors, that they create a 
"t olclmg «imm m ot ( ourses designed to segregate uncle: prepared students 
tt mi regulai students, and that the\ disc outage transfers to other insti- 
tution v Piessoies m,i\ tie e\< i ted toot lei spec i.tl sen ices ot programs to 
man h < \ < i >.'<!' :a tin ei need w rthin any group ol students with distin- 
guishing < liaiai ' ristu s Sue li targeted responses to nonchscrete needs 
not onl\ rna\ s ( ,\e to fragment the eltorts ot |)rotessional resources hut 
ma\ .ilso sc r\e to obluse ,ite the primary pur|M>ses ot the institution. 

The Finns on Recruitment of Students. VVhe-i marketing tor enroll- 
m< in he< nuns ,i dominant pressure, student development professionals 
ma\ hi si i ne\c lusi\el\ as a manpower pool standing ready to be reformed 
into an arm\ ol rec ruiters. led b\ the dim tor ot marketing. Recruit- 
nunt. an e>b\ious part ol .in overall marketing plan, is not an unholv 
acti\«t\ Student development specialists e learl\ share t1i<*~ obligation 
with othc isMm arr\ out a rec ruirrrient plan. however, unless e are is ewer- 
< ued. an ess* nti.d part oj student seme e\ — the fostering of development in 
tudc ins - rna\ he sae rifle ed In sue ti a scenario, student development 
sp<<ialisfs become managers ot student enrollment rather than 

c ouriselors oi t<a<hriso| students after rhe\ hav e enrolled 
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Promises, Promises, Promises. Marketing stiategies b\ their 
nature promise to miTt the needs identifier! in a lariat population 
L' title the best ( in umstantes, these pi onuses are ( omposed o! at ( urate 
information about tin- college, me hiding \v hat it < an and ( annot do real- 
istic all\ and who is likely or unlikelv to benefit from the college pro- 
grants Although it is patenth unethical to distribute inaccurate infor- 
mation about a college 01 to ret tint students who (annot benefit trom 
the e ollege offerings, it is possible that r\ en die best-intended marketing 
•nogram will mislead potential students For example, assurances ot 
upward rnobililv, job ad\ane ernent, and job placement aie no longer c 
automatic bv-proelue ts ot a < ollege decree, part h ulaiU in the paiaprotes- 
sional areas toi which (oiiiiiuinih colleges ottei ceititieates Similarly, 
promises ot academic e redrt loi job experienc es or gu.uantees ol tinan- 
< lai suppoi t < «*anot be lulfilied \v ithout ( areiul s< i utmy ol eae h individ- 
ual i ase 

With the new di\ersit\ in students goes a new di\eisit\ in realis- 
tic e\p< tations tor then tuture Student de\ elopiuent professionals 
must La i* this problem aggiessi\ elv through e areer-plannmg at ti\ lties 
I he students* own problems in setting goals max be accentuated it the 
students hold unrealistic expectations ot what the college can do tor 
thern \loieo\er. 1! die studc tits' goals are not reall\ their own, but rather 
are fabricated trom die promises ot a recruiter, student development 
specialists must statflrom ground zero— that is, b\ helping those who 
mav be non- goal -three U*d persons tc> set some goals c omrnensurate with 
c ollege c <ipal>ihtie » 

Pioir >es ru«i\ also be made to underpr epared students that they 
e an sue ( eed in e ollege e\ en though tlien skills are not adequate lor deal- 
ing with c ollcge-leM-1 work m a pai tic ular setting Although rnosttotn- 
munit\ c oiVges lia\e programs tint lielp students who enter with ac a- 
dermc defic lent les, these programs annot possibly sabage students 
whose skills are dramatic all\ inappiop. late While c I. urns Irequentlv ate 
made th.it undei pi epared students will benefit trom college in other 
v\.i\s, such as gmwth in ,oc lal maturit\ or openness to new ideas, the 
ima\ oidable (tilth is that cogmti\e growth usualb precedes de\etop- 
mental gtowtli ( Kolill)eig and Ma\er, 1 ( *72) inothei words, rtisexteeel- 
mgl\ dittic ult to piomote most tonus ot dc\eiopmc nt in students who, 
toi whate\ei reason, are unsuc c esstul m ac ademic work Student de\ el- 
opiuent spec lalists are likel\ to bear the responsibility: ol woikmg with 
biftei and disappointed students w lio ha\ e disc owi ed the c hasm between 
ice .oiling promises and e\er\da\ iealit\ 

Displacement of Educational Values, lew wo» !dden\ thai educa- 
tion Ins gn»w n lo be big business, howe\er , w lien th** n adit ion, il \ alues 
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ot a lac uilv-doinirialed enterprise are nudged aside to be replaced with 
the \ allies ot a manager -dominated enterprise, a fundamental e lash is in 
the otfuig Curreni marketing strategies may lead to the creation of a 
value svstein that piomotes education as a product to he sold and stu- 
dents as militant consumers whose buying whims must be catered to 
Such a de-einphasis on traditional [>urposes of higher education may 
lead to coiiU'achc tor\ goals and a diffusion of effort and effec t 

Money Shortage. Although p<»ssiblv trite, it is true that money 
going toi iMarkeimg is not going elsewhere Mone> spent on bringing in 
new students cannot be spent to improve the quality in counseling, 
'caching, and reseaich I he bottom line is that student development 
hnanc lajfrcscum es, alreadv in mam instances at the bottom of the heap, 
ma\ be, further depleted In maiketing strategies And expensive mar- 
keting strategies do not guarantee inc rcased enn/'ment. especially after 
the initial thrust is o\ei 

/ Resistance to Change. Neither people nor their institutions change 
c asiK One ol the moiee ommon reasons that people resist c hange is that 
(he.v are not involved in the planning for c hange Thus, they Lick aware- 
ness of the reasons f< >i c h**nge, Lie k c oimnitment to the c hange, and lac k a 
Willingness to woik to accomplish the change If one segment of theorga- 
1 i/atum is c ngaged in pLinned efforts to initiate c hange, sue h as thiough 
/lecruting new and different students from those presentlv enrolled, 
/ wlnle othei segments are engaged in business as usual, such as offering 
the same piograins tr, tlu same wavsdnec ted lo the same people, a fun- 
^ damental form of iesis(<mc e to c hange is in the » 'ling The latter group 
, m<iv undeistandablv reac t bv ac ting out ( if not ac tually proc laurung), u \ 
I did not cieate die problem and I do not know how to solve it.~ 

An even more deep-seated reason for resisting < hange is unpre- 
paieclness, ot a lac k of abihtv Just bee <iuse new needs <ire identified in a 
|)otentiaI niaiket is no guarantee- that thee ollege piofessionals know how 
to deal with it ( '.onsequcntlv , it does little good, and possibly c onsicler- 
<il)le haim. to hue eeitain new populations to e nroll when there is no 
eapaeitv to deal with them alter enrollment 

Strategics for Addressing Marketing Problems 

On ( astial examination, the pioblems stemming horn marketing 
seem snovei whelming as to condemn the entire proc ess Yet most of the 
pioblems can be pievented bv svMemalie planning based on solid knowl- 
edge drnved horn expei lent e, theory, models, and researe h. This sec- 
tion suggrsts an e ight-point stiategv foi addiessmg the* effec ts of market- 
ing nn student d< velopmcnt .a \v ities 
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Step One: Understand Marketing. Fa pi ore what marketing is 
and w hat it is not 'I he word marketing ae tually seems rmsplae eel in edu- 
cation because ol its association with business, the v\oid conjures up 
images ol glossv advertising campaigns or public relations gimmicks 
that pressure people into bin ing produc ts that thev do not need Market- 
ing is olten mistaken}) assoc lated with selling and advertising In educ a- 
lion, this is olten interpreted to mean recruiting a student population 
th.it traditional!) would not have' gone to college This, however, is a 
definition that does not really reflect the intent ol the word 

Kac henberg ( 1**72 ) defines marketing as a proc ess ol ''determin- 
ing and meeting c ustomei needs" (p 370) Rather than being cliretred 
t ovv arc I "quic k sales" (that is, an immediate rise in enrollment), market- 
ing bv this definition is ot tented toward the luture lor the purpose ol 
both reac ting to changing demands on the c olle^e and antic [paling luture 
demands In the educ ational setting, this use ol the word implies a pro- 
cess ol adapting to the constantly changing needs ol students, proles- 
sionals. and the comrnumtv 

Marketing is based on a plan Ideally, the plan is tailored to the 
specific college and designed bv all members who may be- al let ted lis 
puipose is to ( 1 ) c larilv institutional purposes and programmatic roles, 
(2 ) set priorities, ( ) .inalv/e resourc es, (4) survey potential student pop- 
ulations and deteimme their apparent needs, (a) select target popula- 
tions lint c .in be seived cltec lively and inform them ol available ser- 
v ic es. ((>) organize and deliver serv ic es to meet the needs of the new pop- 
ulations, and ( 7 ) monitor and ev ablate serv ic es and effec ts Sue h a plan 
might be seen as another definition ol marketing 

It rnav be helplul to point to w hat sue h a definition ol marketing 
ts not Although it is often interpreted that way, nothing in these planned 
steps suggests an unconditional surrender to unanticipated, unwanted 
populations who cannot benefit from the service's of the college Wfiat 
the definition does suggest s that planning (ontrols marketing, not vie e versa, 
thus, the results ot mar ketmg should be entnelv predictable 

Understanding marketing also requires that certain misconcep- 
tions oi unfounded assumptions be e landed. Foi example, it is e om- 
rnonlv assumed th.it "new students" recjinre more and ehllerent services 
than do tiadition.il stuelc nts howev el , the ev idene e usually suggest^ tfiat 
vounger and oldei students seem to "need" the sarri" general services 
( )ldei adults tend to use serv ic es clillercntly than tiVir vounger e on liter- 
patts ( Kaswoim. I'WOj and the e ontent of tfieit needs mav ehller some- 
wh.it, but tfie fae t remains that students ol all ages use most ot the stu- 
dent serv ic es now iv ailable I heie is no e lear ev idente that "a whole new 
ai rav ol student support ae tiv ities" will be require el to c ope w itfi the eltee ts 
ol marketing in the ( ommunitv college 
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Another tommon tnisc one epue-n about marketing is that it 
demands comprehensiveness in (Urruulurn and services This assump- 
tion is that all ( olle^cs must stand ready to meet any and all needs of new 
students regardless oi institutional purpciM- or ability Recall that mar- 
keting steins from a plan, wherein an audience is selected whose needs 
can most ellec tivelv be rnei by the institution Whether the institution 
should be comprehensive depends upon policy and resources, not upon 
the ellec ts ol marketing 

Step Two: Assessing Student Development Capabilities. Deter- 
mine what can and (.innot be done with the available resources This 
strategv ( ompels student development specialists to use their skills for 
sell-assessrnent The proc es^ should result in an honest statement of stall 
capabilities- their interests, special skills, and philosophical orienta- 
tions -and this statement should make clear to marketing planners (and 
to the c ollec tiv e group ol spec lalists themselv es) w here ther/ strengths lie 
and where m-servue training may be needed. I he process also should 
clanlv fixed versus variable assignments. For example, given that cer- 
tain iunc lions, sue h as .'dvrsing. linanc lal aid, and admissions, requirea 
fixed percentage ol tune in their present lorrnat, how much variable 
tune is ielt tor reassignment J Perhaps this process could help the staff 
determine which ac tiv Hies c urrently being c onelue ted are "imperatives" 
and which ones are Mesiiable but not neeessaiv " 

Step Three: Knowing Student and Institutional Characteristics. 
W 11 hunt a conscious effort on the p<irt of the institution, new students 
will probablv have to become like old studc n ts to succeed within a spe- 
c ifh ecliK ational env uomnent One plausible polic y tor rec renting might 
be to recruit students with ( harac teristic s similar to those ot successful 
students alreacb in the college Ol tourse. such a policy presumes that 
die c harac tenstics oi both the old and the potentially new populations 
air known 

In addition to knowledge ol student characteristics, marketing 
planners need a piec ise knowledge ol institutional c harac tenstics and a 
leasonable understandingol die interactive ellec ts eac h may have on the 
other Knowledge- ol student completion rates within spec if it courses or 
programs would In valuable, lor example, as would knowledge ol lac - 
uhv skills and attitudes in sue h progiams as developmental studies. Care- 
lull\ planned research studies that examine the probable ellec ts ol spe- 
■ il'u pi .grams on students should provide invaluable data on which to 
build a mar kehng plan 

Student dcvelopmmt <annot be promoted aimlessly Activities 
slotild be planned with spec ilic purposes in mind, based on specific 
knowledge horn whi< h to diagnose and to pres< nbe. de signed within a 
known environment. i«. aecomphsh preclic table outc ornes Such a pre* 
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e isc pioecss cannot happen in an environment where unknown varia- 
bles predominate 

Step Four: A voiding Special Programs for Every Voiced Seed. Pro- 
grams should be designed that rc< ognize the parameters ol stall < otnmit- 
ment and ol the rnaikcting plan designed spec lfie alls lor that setting. It 
niav be fashionable to advertise a wide array ol spot lal programs. su< h 
as programs lor returning women, veterans, or international students, 
but this approach rnav be expensive, may detract Irorn pnoritx ac tiv i- 
ties, and rnav suggest artifie tal distinc lions Clearly, new students will 
bring new c one cms to the student dev elopment spec lahst, and these new 
concerns rnav require the application ol professional skills in adillerent 
context, new knowledge, and possibly new attitudes, but this is only sim- 
plistic allv approached b\ sprouting new services Manv existing ser\ ices, 
such as counseling, career development, and advising, are generic by 
de finition because thev utilize similar process models and a conceptual 
framework that pice hides vanetv in students. Il prolcssionals are pre- 
pared propcrlv. new students can be ae c ornrnodated within many exist- 
ing struc tun's 

Step Five: Designing Programs to Accomplish Specific Outcomes, 
1 alking w ith a student is a means, not an outc ome Although some stu- 
*> dent scrv »* e administrators evaluate programs in terms of numbers ol 

contacts w.'h students, this reveals little about whether intentional 
activities are producing predic taf)ie results 

Student development programs, especially those reshaped to 
meet the requirements ol new students, should be geared to accomplish 
predictable developmental goals Numerous process models are avail- 
able todav to help prae titioners design programs using human develop- 
ment theorv and accumulated knowledge Roclgers and Wiciick (1980) 
advocate the "grounded formal theorv" approach. Kncfelkamp and 
Wells ( ) relv upon a "proc ess model ol theory to prac tic c ' approac h . 
Several other proce ss models aie discussed by Rodgers (1980). It may 
not niattei which model is used or whether some eclectic approach is 
c hosen The point is that prac titioners do not lac k for appropriate prac - 
tiM-s to help th.'in cope with this situation 

Step Six: Developing the Knowledge Base for New Roles. Whether 
the responsibilities demanded ol student development prolc ssionals by 
the marketing plan call lor new roles or lor tailoring old ones, profes- 
sional preparation rnav be needed As we noted previously, lor exam- 
ple, older adult students ditle r Irorn younger adults in the (nntrrit nf their 
nerds 1 hat is to sav that developmental tasks cliller bv age and that 
manv dominant < one ei ns aie age-spec i tic I L ' follow mg example illus- 
trates tins < outlast Both a twentv -vcai -old and a forty-fiv e-\ ear-old 
woman inav demonstrate a need lor eaicct counseling, however, the 
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wmnyi'i student rua\ be stim^lim; with postadolese ent iclrutiu. have 
lit tic- or mi knowledge of the world of work, and have \cr\ lew experi- 
ences behind her to help her ( hoose a career path The older woman, on 
the other hand. max be dealing with uJenhtv at an entirclv differt nt 
level ina\ haw extensm- knowledge of the- world ol work, and mav 
have an experiene e overload i loudini; her ( fumes lot a new direction in 
hte Iti this ( ase. the student dev eloprnent professional needs know ledge 
of adult development theorv m addition to the knowledge base he or she 
aheaelv possesses, whuh m< hides ( arret development prexesses and 
information sources Although in main cases on-site stall development 
max suffice, additional lortnal pre|>aration. such as graduate coutses. 
workshops, and seminars, mav be needed 

Step Seven: Cooperating with the Marketing Planners. Armed 
with an asscssnu nt ol stalt < apabihties. student development spec uihsts 
should stnw- to ac lne\c maximum involvement in the formulation ol the 
marketing |>lau It remains axiomatic that people support what they 
Iv l{) to c re ate. thus, a strategv of inv ol\ ement will strengthen the rnar- 
ki timj plan on mam levels 

I h< benefits to the student development spec iahst of thrs exten- 
sive muiKemrnt are numerous The most obvious is that the plan will 
contain no surprises foi theru atid will recjinre nullum; lor which thev 
hav, uu? pi* |).nccl Vlehlionai benefits go bevond the marketing strat- 
egv I 01 < xa'nple. this ac ti\ it\ mav give student development spec iahsts 
.« vet\ it al opportune to help shape peri poses lor the entire < oliege ()n 
a progiam level, it should help to assess the harinonv of 'he student 
development pronoun w i'Ii nthe»- institutional programs, to < lanfv and 
sharp- irV goaN ol (he s'uclent deve lo|>rnc nt program, to promote stall 
comni'fpeiit. and toe teateac innate of cxpec (arte v lore hangc It clearlv 
is an up|j.Mtum'\ to take a proaetn ■ stance- towatd lulfllling jobs and 
n .pousibihot s 

Step Fight. Managing the Prwess. As v ai ions models of planned 
chants suggest (Hise. !'»S0). a change m events, whether planned or 
t*\ohitiona.\ iK ed tint automatic ailv du tate professional behav ior, St ti- 
de nt di \ eloprnent spec iahsts should be awaie ol the lac ts. thev should 
* nridri' t ont(i'ii'i- o seaie h lo rnomioi what happening to students — 
wneihri the eflViN stern unmtent lonalK horn marketing or horn the 
intentional utt< rveirions k ptoies aonaK-ancI thev should feed the 
tic w knovledyi hac k into the sv stem for future planning 

Summary 

\ his disc ussion o! possible < fin is ol marketing on student devel- 
opment ,i< tt\ Hies began |>\ pointing to two g< n* talk assumed outcomes 
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ot m.uketing — that the student population will e hange and thai a \as( 
aira\ ot new ser\ u es and piogtarus will ic suit The first ouKoinc seems 
probable, the second. possibK unncc essar\ . although widely proposed 
in (he literature I hen* can be little doubt that successful marketing 
plans in\iie new students to enroll, although not nccessariK as an ill- 
de fined herd ot people whose needs cannot he met realistic all\ b\ the 
institution I he most appropriate response to these new students ma\ 
not f>e to geneiatc disc rete pi 014 rams tore\ei\ c onsurrier appetite, rather, 
it rn«i\ lie to rel\ on iheor\ and knowledge to design generic progiains 
tfi.it aie capable ol meeting dueise needs, sue li as academic adwsing, 
through existing structures 

I fie effects of marketing ha\e created problems lor student 
de\eloprnent piograins and ac ti\ ities We ha\e show n. howe\er. that all 
ot thern are potentialK manageable it c < 1 tain strategic approaches are 
utili/ed I fie approac hes generalK c all tor understanding the marketing 
process, cue's own professional capabilities, the student and the* envi- 
ronment, and the design possibilities for appropriate* pioiession.il pro- 
grams Student development piac titioners also were e autioned not to be 
seduced b\ consume! whim, to aggressi\el\ in\ol\e thernscKes in the 
iii.uketing planning piocess. and to e one eptuali/e marketing as a sys- 
tematic pioces> (fiat can be siimlai to a planned effort toi change* 
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Strategies for administration, faculty, and student personnel 
are suggested as the means to improve retention 



Retention 

Marybelle C. Keim 



Retention is not a new word in the vocabulary of community college 
personnel, but few in the two-year college setting paid much attention to 
retention until recently. When students were in plentiful supply, there 
were not many reasons to worry about attendance rates. Now, with the 
increased concern about declining enrollments, retention has become a 
major concern. In fact, most successful marketing programs include the 
establishment of a viable retention program as an important compo- 
nent. This chapter addresses the question of how to develop such a pro- 
gram 



Attrition and Retention 



In the search lor information about retention, community col- 
lege personnel have gone to the literature and have discovered nearly fifty 
years of research about attrition and retention. They have learned ;hat 
attrition has been loosely defined as friction between the student and his 
environment and that retention was thought of as a harmonious rela- 
tionship between the student and his environment. Dropouts were char- 
acterized as students who were experiencing difficulties in the college 
setting and who left school. Conversely, persisters were described as stu- 
dents who were comfortable with the environment and stayed in college. 
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The underlv ing purpose ol these rVseare h ellorts was to study a problem 
that v\as thought to be societal in nature The findings consisted ol volu- 
minous statistical data c ornpanng the characteristics ol persisters and 
leavers, as well as matching students and colleges 

The researchers identified a number ol lac tors that were thought 
to be related to attrition and persistence Students who were likely to be 
attrition victims were employed lull-tune; they were commuters who 
attended two-year colleges, they had a low-level degree goal, they had 
poor studv habits, poor c ollege grades, low SA T stores, and a poor high 
school record, and thev had parents with a low level of educ ation. On 
the other hand, students who were likelv to persist in college worked 
part-time on campus, they were residential students who attended a 
tour-vearc ollege, thev had a high-lev H degree goal, they had good study 
habits, good college grades, high SA T scores, and a good high school 
record, and they had parents with a high level ol education 

The overall c one lusions were that students were likely to persist 
in college it ( 1 ) thev had positive perceptions of the institution, (2) thev 
we re succeeding ac adermc allv , and ('$) they were fully integrated into 
the sue tal and academic sv stems ot die college 

Reasons for Dropping Out 

Other researchers have concentrated on studying the reasons 
whv students leave college Financial problems, family or work respon- 
sibilities, or a c hange in educational goals are the reasons most olten 
verbalized bv ^rodents However, the real explanations lor students 
dropping out ol < ollege are most likely poor teac hing, poor adv lsement, 
poor academic preparation, or incompatibility with the college. 

Kac h ot us has probablv withdrawn Irorn a course or Irorn c ollege 
at some- time in our career and given a socially acceptable answer lor 
dropping out rather than the real reason I lound mysell in that situation 
not long ago I had enrolled in a "French lor Travelers" class at a local 
c ornmuriitv c ollege. attended t-vo sessions, and then withdrew When c on- 
Ironted bv the instruc tot . I assured herthat my work sc hedule hade hanged 
and th.it I was not available to attend class The real reason lor with- 
di awing, however, was that the quality ol teaching was so poor that 1 
dee iele-cl not to waste- anv more ol rnv time. Don't most of our c ornmunity 
college students behave sitmlarlv 1 

The Community College Response 

Altei reviewing the available literature on attrition, retention, 
and reasons lor leaving college, many community colleges seemingly 
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have responded in ,, ( :,„< ken-i.ittle fashion, with a look toward heaven a 
shiu^ oltheshoulde l s.anda|)ronoun(ementoldo„ni--''| he skv is going 
to laU'"-v\h« h means, m loinmunitv college language 

I here's noihini> He i an do -our students work lull-tune, <om- 
imite. have low -level decree goals, poor study habits, pooi ,„|- 
lege grades, | <m SA 1 stores, and poor high s(hool re(ord.s. and 
have parents with |, m | t . u .| „, ,.«| lM ,,,„,„ Ancj , )( (()Urs( . , )Ur 
students are withdrawing be.ause ol financial piobhins, and 
home and work responsibilities There's no wav we ( an do any- 
thing about retention' 

\noiher common response is t„ point „ut that the , oniinunitv 
college does not have the available personnel or the , apabil.tv toco.n- 
pk te sophisti, ated lesearch about the attrition rates ol students. This 
justifies not knowing |tist how high the dropout rates really are, 

Aneciuallv ineffective pattern is to compile student dropout rates 
but not < ii, t.late them among the stall lor (ear ol im-r.hu e public in The 
question is asked. "But what .1 the students/board/, ominumtv find out 

? one ol these responses is appropriate The onlv n-sponsiMt- reply 
to the pio >lem ol alt itionis Imprount- retention rates at the < ommumty college 
is r/i/tnult r.ui t>y no mentis impossible' 

Initiating a Retention Program 

lust ol all, die , ominumtv < ollege should deteimine the real rea- 
^ sons ,i wants to embaik on a retention program Is the Roa | institutional 
sutvival' Has inteiest in tetention been motivated by less ol revenues^ 
Is the pio«;ram .,, be established lor , onveri.en, e. based on the thought 
that it ,s easu i i„ leenroll a lemming student than it is to ni run a new 
one' Whatever the .easons ate. the- should be educ ationallv sound. 

Second, each commumtv college beginning a retention plan 
must delme Id itsell what letention and attrition mean Does retention 
mean thai a student , ompletes a teim ' A vear J (), does it mean that he 
"t she finishes a dc-giee ' \nv ol these definitions , an be appropnate 
SutiiLiiK. attittion can ouui whe n a student drops one ,o„ r se with- 
dtawsdu.mga teim. withdiawsat the end ol a term.,,, does not com- 
plete- a pioRtam ol stuck huh institution must define its own terms 

I Int, I, ihedtopout tateol students must be detei mined The c har- 
ac te.isti, s ol d,e students who dtop out need to be identified -whelhei 
thev at, lull-time, pait-tune. ,.| 1 1 adit lonal college age. adult, mmotitv 
female, and so on I he ,.,t, s M ,|| va.v a great deal among « olleges ,„d 
aiming elillet. nt ivp.s ,.| students and mav be diMtiibingJv high In 
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addition, an attempt should Ik* made to< ompile dropout rates by classes 
and hv departments 

Fourth, the reasons students leave < ollege should be asc ertamed 
While it is difficult to learn the leasons students v\ith<lrav\, it is worth- 
while to initiate an exit inter \ lew 01 some similar mechanism to begin at 
least to get some < lues 

Fifth, a < am pus rn\ ironment study should be < onduc ted in order 
to determine where the college is successful and where it needs improve- 
ment I his assessment can begin with an institutional self-study, bu i it 
must be thorough hxtrerriclv < 1 1 f 'f 1 < ult (juestions must be asked, sue h as 
Hov\ satisfied are the students' What is thrqualii\ of teaching- 1 What is 
the adu:misttati\e atmosphere 1 How rffec live aie he student personnel 
efforts 1 

Once the (juestions ha\e been addressed, aitwn must follow A 
significant staff development program will undoubtedly need to be 
developed Their max be programs or departments that need to be 
eliminated Student personnel ma\ need to adopt a totally new model 
for their ac mines Ihetemav be administrators, fa< ultv, and staff who 
should be reassigned II < ertain departments ha\e a signific antly highe*' 
pioportion ol withdrawals and dropout , then perhaps additional efforts 
should be expended to reined) the problems in these academic areas 

Campus en\ ironment studies will undoubtedly cause consider- 
able uphea\ al, but isn't it time that we disc o\er a hat\ really ivrongwith our 
t ommumt\ tollers find (he uay\ to remedy the problems* 

Program Coordination 

l ot a retention program to operate effec ti\rly, a top-le\el admin- 
istratoi should have the responsibiht\ of coordinating the campuswide 
ellorts I his administrator should ha\e the influence necessary toorga- 
ni/e and implement an mno\ ati\e program and to c oorchnate a diverse 
group ol c omtn litres Ne.irU all ol the existing c am pus c omrnittees w ill 
he influenced bv such a program, and new study and implementation 
groups will also be needed F\er\ c ollege must dec lde lor itseM the kinds 
ofcomrmtteestli.it ate nc;cessir% and the sc ope of the ac ti\ Hies, recom- 
mendations, or services to^be undertaken b\ eac h group 

Strategics 

l he solutions lor inc leasing retention rates depend on the num- 
ber and range ol srr\ ic es pro\ ided Relent rone annot be effec ted b\ imple- 
menting an\ one spt c die strateg\ lor example. acl\ lsement b\ itself has 
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little* chance ol solv ing the problem A retention program must be insti- 
tutionvvide and must have total campus support 

There are mam tactics lor miprov ing retention rates The follow- 
ing sec noils organize a lengthy list ot suggested retention strategies under 
three c ategones-aclnnnistiation. laculty, and student peisonnel Each 
college must evaluate and modih the suggestions to mate h its own unique 
setting 

Administration. The administration is an extremelv important 
mlluence in improving retention rates, in lact. without administrative sup- 
port, retention programs are doomed to failure 1 

Atmosphere The administration sets the toneol the c ainpus. A v isi- 
tor can tell almost immediate!) it the college has a caring. v\arin envi- 
lonment Abrupt, alool. sarcastic personnel reveal their attitudes about 
themselves and about their institution Sometimes iniormation and dis- 
cussion sessions cati be helpluhn promoting aititudinal and behavioial 
changes, but at oilier tunes the problems are so severe that personnel 
must be shiltecl 01 even released 

Readability of Materials Catalogues, bioc hurt s, and other pieces ol 
(ommumtv college recruitment hteiatuie often contain words, phrases, 
and c one epts thai piospee live students cJo not compiehencl What doartu- 
ulatwn. urn lasufud status a (omprehenuie financial aid program, or accreditation 
mean to someone who has nevei attended college.' All materials should be 
lateel on readabihtv vale and then revvntteii so that tliev can be easilv 
understood bv the intended auclienc e 

R^istratwn Registration c ontinues to be one ol the most discon- 
ceiting experiences in a student's hie Most colleges subject registrants 
lo long »ines and dehumanizing treatmt ni Personnel responsible for the 
proc ess have even been known to take hour-long breaks without inform- 
ing the liustiatecl students still standing in line Colleges must design 
more personalized and streamlined enrollment procedures 

Sihedub*ii> Retention ol some students could be enhanced by a 
revised c lass sc heclule Lvenmgs, earlv mornings, and weekends should 
be utilized in orcu i to ,i< c ornrnodate those students with weekday ton- 
llic ts 

Institutional Rest an h It would be ideal, oi course, lor each c oni- 
mumtv college to have an offu e ol institutional researc h Alter all, sev- 
eral kinds ol studies are rec|iurecl before a letemtron plan is initiated, and 
other studies are needed alter the piograrn is under way If a < orninunitv. 
college cannot afford an oIIim of institutional research, then someone, 
some office, ot some committee must be able* to concluc t the necessary 
iesear< h 

Staff Deteloprmnt Nearlv everv c ampus t nv uonineni studv will 
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indicate that stall' development program* are essential. Fatuity will 
need one kind ol training; support stall, another; and administrators, still 
another. The administration must plan delivery systems lor these pro- 
grams that will be acceptable to all individuals and groups. 

Reward System, A reward system lor recognizing contributions to a 
retention proje< t should be considered. The administration must decide 
what qualifies as minimum as well as exemplary contributions. Excel- 
lence in teaching, helplul advisement, or sensitive counseling are dilli- 
c ult to evaluate, but they are important ingredients in a retention plan 
and should be rewarded 

Undoubtedly, each community college, in implementing reten- 
tion programs, will find many other areas in which the administration 
will have to make decisions and provide the leadership. 

Faculty. Many lac ulty members wilkleny that they play any part 
in attrition, but once they understand the real reasons students leave 
college, they begin to realize that they could be at the heart ol the problem. 

Student Characteristics A new breed ol students has been recruited 
to the community college, in part as a result ol marketing efiorts. Fac- 
ulty must be aware ol the characteristics ol these students — some read 
poorly, others can barely write a sentence- the contrasts between the 
new > indent and the typical college student are endless. While it is 
appropriate ior lacultv to reler nontypical students to remediation, tut- 
oring, and other ^kill-building experiences, lac ulty members must also 
work with these students at their c urrent c ompctenc y level. The faculty 
have a responsibility to challenge, encourage, and push these students 
to higher and more sophisticated levels ol achievement. 

Alternative Instructional Modes Lectures continue to be the most 
common pedagogical tec Unique, but this tec hnique is simply not appro- 
priate lor manv students Certainly, c hanging one s teac hmg style is dif- 
fi(ult,but stuclentsabilities and learning stylesdu tale that lac ulty become 
larmliar with and begin to employ many alternative instructional 
modes 

Interaction AmoriQ Faculty and Students Quality interac tion among 
la< ult\ and students has been recognized as one ol the most important 
lactors in retention Students who have significant encounters with lac- 
ullv arc nine h more likely to express satisfac Hon with the college. Fac - 
uliv must be made awaie that their interac (ion with students has mean- 
ing, and thev should be enc ouraged to make themselves av ailable to stu- 
dents 

Adiuement Many (acuity members led that student advisement 
is repetitious, boring, and a misuse ol their time This opinion is totally 
inappropriate, advise. ru nt is teaching, however informal Recognition 
o| the value ol advisement is <» must, and training programs in adv ising 
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techniques should be designed and presented so that faculty attitudes 
and skills are enhanced. 

Orientation Orientation is not just an introduc tion to the social 
aspects ol college- or to the services available. Scudents new to the com- 
munity college- need a meaningful academic orientation, planned and 
conducted by faculty members 

Syllabi Faculty can help all students by planning course** more 
carefully. Detailed syllabi listing dates, assignments, topics, grading 
practices, and c ouise expec tations should be required. 

Minicourses In order to introduce students to a topic , a college 
mav find that nnnic ourses arc helplul An overview ol a course or a dis- 
ciplinc, available on a partial-credit basis, might entourage students to 
explore an area not previously examined. 

Faculty should become involved in many other retention activi- 
ties, inc lucling study skills and tutoring programs, remedial roursework, 
and nonpiimtive grading systems, all of these may help reduce attrition 
rates among community college students. 

Student Personnel Student personnel have had considerable 
experience in retention ac tivitics, but they do engage in many practices 
and ser\Kes that should be improved and strengthened. 

Recruitment Rec ruiunent tec hniques have been well honed by the 
marketing experts in the ( ommunity college- witness the large enroll- 
ment increases at many institutions. However, it is also apparent that 
some ol the promotional methods that have been used border on the 
unethical. Admissions personnel must question any recruitment schemes 
that they leel are not in the best interests of the student and of the institu- 
tion In addition, thev should admit only those students who "fit" the 
environment and have a chance to succeed academically. 

Orientation New-student orientation has been the bailiwic k ol stu- 
dent personnel lor nearly as long as these orientations have been offered. 
Many orientation programs can be desc ribed as an 'information bornb"- 
m other words, an overload ol lac ts, figures, and descriptions delivered 
in a short pel lod ol time. Students (and often parents) are "talked at" by 
a series ol speakers who attempt to inform, advise, and cleverly intro- 
duce the new student to college. Most ol these abbreviated sessions are 
boimg, inadequate, and ineffective. 

New kinds ol orientation programs are desperately needed and 
have the potential lor improv ing retention rates. The use ol small groups, 
semester-long sessions, more paraprolessional and student involvement, 
activities led by both (acuity members and students, and programs lor 
special students (high achievers, minorities, high-risk students, trans- 
lers, part-time students, adult women) should be considered 

Aduitm Activities programs in the communitv college can be 
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helpful in integrating students into the social system ol the institution. 
However, most offerings appeal only to the young, traditional student. 
For activities to have an effect on older, nontypical students, a much 
broader range o! activities must be presented. Examples include recrea- 
tional outings, family activities, and expanded child care services. 

Financial Services Financial aid procedures are overwhelming to 
most students and to many of their parents. Information can be difficult 
to locate and lorms tan be incomprehensible. Access to financial aid 
information should be made as easy as possible, and the dissemination 
o! materials should be well publicized. In addition, financial aid offices 
must improve their helpfulness to students. 

Counseling Many community colleges pride themselves on their 
counseling services and speak in glowing terms abouf their counselors 
and counseling facilities. What they tail to realize is that the counselors 
have isolated themselves from the fatuity with their specialized jargon 
and activities. Many counselors tend to "hide" in their offices and spend 
nearly all of their time in one-on-one counseling While individual 
counseling is undoubtedly comlorting to the student and to the coun- 
selor, it is wastelul ol the counselors time and is a luxury that commu- 
nity colleges cannot afiord. 

Counselors must change their mode of operation in order to 
assist in a college's retention efforts. They need to become more proac- 
tive, and they should be out on campus talking with faculty and student 
groups. 'Hiey need to shed the "white-coat counselor syndrome" and 
learn to v\ork with less struc tured activities, including more vocational 
counseling as well as walk-in and telephone counseling. They will need 
to become proficient in group counseling techniques, in training para- 
protrssionals, and in working with faculty as learning lac iiitators 

Organizational Model Part-time students are often unable to avail 
themselves ol student personnel services. Either the olfices are not open 
or the personnel are unavailable when the part-time student needs assis- 
tance. Student personnel need to discard the four-year residential cam- 
pus model ol organization and adopt a prototype suitable to accommo- 
date the part-time community college student 

Student personnel olfces that can adapt to change should be ol 
considerable assistance in a retention program. 

Summary 

Retention programs have the potential lor improving the quality 
ol community college education In order lor this toocc ur. colleges need 
to consider their slrengths and weaknesses and m ike a Here ulean eflort 
to correct their shortcomings 
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Many strategies are available for institutions to utilize in improv- 
ing their retention rates. Each college will need to consider its unique 
problems; and administration, faculty, and student personnel will need 
to work in concert to implement an appropriate retention plan. 
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Marketing changes institutions, but not always in expected or 
desirable directions. Colleges considering marketing activities 
should explore the possible negative effects and ensure that 
they plan accordingly. 



Caution! Marketing May Be 
Hazardous to Your 
Institutional Health 

James F. Gollattscheck 



There can be little disagreement that most educators who consciously 
develop and implement new or improved marketing practices do so in 
order to bring about change in their institutions. Marketing is, in fact, 
usually considered a solution to some sort of problem. Some educators 
may view it as a short-term, quick response to such a situation as enroll- 
ment falling short of expectations. Experts with a more comprehensive 
view of marketing may see it as preventive action, rather than as a reac- 
tion, and as more of a long-term stabilizer of the institution rather than 
as a quick solution to an immediate problem. All, nevertheless, view 
marketing as a potential cause of change in institutions. 

The literature in favor of marketing as a tool for colleges is filled 
with promises of change (such as increased enrollment and better stu- 
dents) and with visions of unserved groups waiting for the right message 
to invite them to participate in the programs of the institution. The more 
hard-sell the concept of marketing, the more glittering seem to be the 
promises and the more emphasis is placed on sales and advertising tech- 
niques. 

Even the more comprehensive approaches to marketing, such as 
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that viewed by Johnson (1979) as "total marketing, w by Howard (1979) 
as tt community-based marketing/ and by Keim (1979) as "common 
sense," assume that good marketing techniques w ill bring about change 
in the institution. Changes indicated by these marketing experts include 
not only new clientele but also more fully realized institutional missions, 
better communication with constituencies, and stronger support irom 
the community 

Outspoken c ntics of the concept of marketing also promise c hanges 
in educational institutions fcx>lish or avaricious enough to indulge in such 
unseemly conduct. Their predictions range from the deterioration of 
higher education, because educational objectives are replaced with those 
of business (Van Luchcnc, 1980) to governmental intervention regulat- 
ing false advertising and product misrepresentation (Mackey, 1980). 

Marketing programs are in lad usually evaluated in terms ol insti- 
tutional change Did the program result in more students, increased 
enrollment from various geographic areas or specific constituencies, 
•nc reased Imam lal or legislative support, or more effective achievement 
ol mission? 

Marketing, then, rnav be viewed as a change agent, and institu- 
tions thinking ol embarking upon a program ol marketing should expec t 
change. Change agents are good, they are necessary in nature and in 
institutions if growth and development are desired, but it must be noted 
that (hange agents are also dangerous. Unless a change agent is used 
with taution and with lull knowledge of all the potential ellects, the 
results can be disastrous. Marketing is no diflerent! When carefully 
planned and implemented with discretion, it may yield very desirable- 
results and change the institution in positive ways. When not planned 
well or when implemented without appropriate care and cor.liol, it may 
bring about unwanted ( hange and create stress both within the institu- 
tion and between the institution and its community. 

Muc h has been written about the positive eflccts of sensible mar- 
keting in higher ccluc ation, and most of this volume deals with the need lor 
rcac hing markets more ellec tivcly . The emphasis in this chapter is more 
cautionary Here we look at the cflec ts on educational institutions, par- 
tu ularly (onmwnitv colleges, when marketing is poorly planned, unco- 
ordinated, and/or uncontrolled. The primary elements we will examine 
are the lac ult v, students, facilities, curriculum, and student services. 

Faculty 

What can happen to faculty when marketing goes awry? When 
the institution c hanges in ways either not expec teel or not desired by the 
laculty, the results may range from discomfort and erosion ol morale to 
outright rebellion Most c (immunity colleges have long been open-door 
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institutions; however, not all have aggressively recruited the so-called 
nontraditional student u significant numbers. Many faculty members 
may not be capable of working with students w ho have severe learning 
problems or who need extensive remediation It is even worse if these 
students show up in large numbers unexpectedly 

The wider the diversity of students who expect to be served after 
having been the target of marketing strategies, the more problems exist 
beyond even the need for remediation. Elderly citizens, full-time work- 
ers, the handicapped, and international students -all present needs for 
alternative modes of instruction, a variety (^instructional materials, 
and above all a willingness to piovicle differentiated teac hing/learning 
situations to mate h different learning abilities and skills. 

Many leaders in marketing refer to the opening up of communi- 
cation with the community provided by marketing programs (Howard, 
1979). What happens when one or more segments of the college- fac ulty! 
administrators, or trustees -are not ready or not willing to participate 
in open dialogue with the community. J Both the college and the commu- 
nity may experienc e d**atisfac tion if an aggressive marketing program 
leads the community to expect a degree of communication the college 
neither expects nor desires. 

New and different students and the programs they require may 
change the faculty in ways they do not expect A once predominantly 
lull-tune faculty rnav find that part-time personnel outnumber thern 
and that tl.csv part-tune faculty members have different concerns and 
needs. An academically oriented faculty may find instructors in their 
midst who have the expertise to teach welding or work with displaced 
homeinakcrs but who may have minimal academic qualific ations. 

Finally, the issue of how fac ulty view marketing as an appropri- 
ate activity for an educational institution is important. There undoubt- 
edlv exists in almost any fac ulty a range of opinion w ith regard to mar- 
keting Some faculty members will think it is totally inappropriate and 
feel it will lead to a weakening of the very structure of higher educ ation. 
Others will respond with enthusiasm- it is high time educational insti- 
tutions began to emulate the "real wot Id.* Both groups, however, may 
completely misunderstand what a good marketing program is, and, 
because of this lack of understanding, both may be critical of the 
college's involvement The results of marketing are likely to be less than 
optimal if the people who must live with these -esults are suspicious of 
the enterprise from the very beginning 

Students 




The changes brought about because of marketing may be equally 
unsatisfactory to students. Those students who have been the primary 
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focus of the institution may resent not only the new students themselves 
but also the changes in the institution that have occurred because of the 
new students. Traditional transfer students may feel that active involve- 
ment in continuing education for the community is either inappropriate 
for a college or an unnecessary diversion of institutional resources from 
more important priorities. They may leel that an invasion of less capable 
students will weaken the academic program ol the college and thereby 
cheapen their degrees. 

The offering of courses at unusual hours and at remote locations 
may allect full- time campus- oriented students if they find that the only 
section of a particular course they need is ollered in the evening or, per- 
haps worse, away Irom the campus. Students accustomed to the iuxury 
of underutilized facilities may be unhappy when the campus appears too 
crowded, even though it has not yet reached capacity. When one also 
considers that many ot the newer students will be minorities with differ- 
ent cultural and ethnic characteristics and demands, one realizes that 
marketing can create explosive situations for students. 

The rew students attracted to the college through marketing 
may be equally concerned il the college does not follow through with 
appropriate arrangements for them. The handicapped student who finds 
inaccessible lac ill ties, the mature student who feels unwelcome, the aca- 
demu ally weak student who has been led to believe the e ollege will help 
him or her overcome handic aps, and the minority student w ho has been 
actively recruited — all will leel ( heated il the college has not made neces- 
sary arrangements to meet their needs before they arrive 

Facilities, Curriculum, and Student Services 

The arrangements necessary to meet the needs of new students 
may affect facilities, cuinculum. and student services The campus 
fac ilitu s may not be adequate in size or preparation for the numbers and 
types of students attrac ted to it through marketing. There may be noth- 
ing the college can do about its facilities, and it may find itsell with 
unhappy students The c ollege may not have expected to offer classes in 
facilities away Irom the campus, yet such may be a mandate from new 
students. Providing adequate services to off-campus sites may prove to 
be a re.»l problem lor the college administration, and teaching away 
from the campus in facilities (hat may not be ideal may create problems 
for the faculty 

The c urnc ulurn of the c ollege may < ome under severe stress when 
unexpec ted c hanges are fore eel on the college. Remedial programs, non- 
crecht activities, occupational courses, new degree programs, and a 
variety of other curncular demands that come with new students may 
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create serious internal tension when personnel capable ol teaching in 
these new areas are not available and when existing faculty resist devel- 
oping the necessary expertise. The (acuity may not wish to work in these 
new programs, and they may leel that such programs are inappropriate 
for the college. II the community has been led to believe that the college 
is willing to offer a variety of community services and continuing educa- 
tion activities, there may be real disappointment and loss of credibility if 
the college finds out too late that it does not have the resources or the 
necessary interest to pursue such activities 

Providing services to a host of new students may be difficult for 
the college if the changes in student demands were not anticipated. 
Most community colleges have already experienced the difficulty of pro- 
viding adequate services suchiis counseling, learning resources, student 
activities, bookstore lac ilities, and lood services to evening students who 
attend classes on the campus The problems are compounded when classes 
arr scheduled away from the campus. They are even more difficult 
when the services needed are services the college has not provided its 
students in the past, such as interpreters for the deaf or special arrange- 
ments to assist international students in the community. 

Adequate Planning as Preventive Medicine 

None ol the problems touched upon abo\e are insoluble, and it 
should not be construed that marketing always brings to the college a 
deluge ol impossible situations. Any of the above are problems only 
when they are not anticipated or desired as results ol the marketing 
experience. There is no problem when the college expects that elderly 
students will want c lasses near their residences and makes plans accord- 
ingly or when the college understands that attracting the interest of busi- 
ness and industry will mean new courses and programs on campus or at 
a plant and makes the necessary arrangements belorehand. 

Adequate planning c an ensure that marketing does not c reate 
more problems lor the college than it solves. First and foremost, for mar- 
keting to be effec tive, it must be an integral part of the college's long- 
range planning. The mission statement of the college and each goal and 
objective should be examined lor its marketing requirements. There 
should be no marketing activities in the college not related to a stated 
goal or objective ol the institution. 

For example, it the institution has included as a goal the recruit- 
ment of more minority students in its servic e area, then there are obvious 
marketing c onnotations. The ensuing steps in planning would relate to 
the accommodations the college must make it it is successful in its recruit- 
ment attempts and does indeed find more minorities among its students, 
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Marketing should bring no surprises ll the college; has planned 
well Ii faculty, administration, and, where possible, students ha\ e been 
invoked in planning, there should be a minimum ol problems relating 
to faculty and student acceptance ol the results. Also, when marketing is 
tied to goals and objec lives, theie is less critic ism ol the marketing effort 
l)ec ause it is dim ted towaid the ac hie\ ement ol a goal of the college and 
not simplv toward aggrandizement or growth lor growth's sake. 

When marketing is made an integral part ol long-range plan- 
ning, it should also be related to stall* development Provisions lor the 
instructional needs ol new students should be anticipated and planned 
lor accordingly Implications lor stalling lor new piograns should be 
explored before the college attempts to attract new students to the pro- 
grams 

Evaluation ol marketing elloi ts must be i elated to the total plan- 
ning ellorts ol the college When progress toward a specific goal 01 
objective is evaluated, there should also be an examination ol the suc- 
cess or failure ol related marketing effoics In this way, marketing can 
ne\ er be unc ontiolled or out ol step with other ellorts ol the college. 

A point made \erv ably by Roller (1973) is that marketing in- 
volves a commitment on the part ol the institution Howard (1979) 
builds on Roller's concept ol marketing as a transaction between the in- 
stitution and the public when he defines c ommunity-based marketing as 
follows 

It is the ellec live management ol the involvement ol community 
ions* tuencies in maintaining or regulating exc hange relation- 
ships between the college and its public , enabling the* products, 
sei vices, and programs to emerge out ol an assessment of needs 
and resourc es derived liom the lex al c ommumty. This definition 
identifies three additional elements vital to the marketing proc ess 
defined bv Kotler (1975). (1) active involvement ol theconstitu- 
ent groups to be served. (2) foe us on interac Hon and dialogue as 
key elements ol the exchange relationships between college and 
community, and (3) the importance ol an assessment ol needs 
and resourc es derived Irorn the loc al c ommumty All of these ele- 
ments point to a signific ant role of the c ommunitv in marketing 

IP 74|. 

Both Roller and Howard point out that marketing requires more than a 
desire on the part of (he institution to gain some-thing. Marketing is a 
transaction, and those to whom the ellort is dim ted have every reason 
to expee t that the institution will keep its part ol the bargain 
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Summary 

As an agent of change, marketing can have a very positive effect 
on the college when used judiciously. It can have an equally negative 
efle( t when used carelessly Colleges contemplating a marketing effort 
should consider the following: 

• Marketing activities should be conducted only in connection 
with a total planning effort 

• No marketing strategy should be used that cannot be directly 
related to a goal or objective of the institution 

• Faculty, administration, and trustees should be aware of mar- 
keting programs and approve of the objectives 

• All possible results of any marketing effort should be consid- 
ered and contingency plans readied before the effort begins. 

lake the advice of Flip Yvilson's streetwise Geraldine, para- 
phrased as follows "Don't let your marketing campaign wriiV checks 
your institution can t (ash." 
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// is necessary to create the same quality and intensity of 
interaction with adult groups in the community as has 
traditionally existed with high school students. 



Evaluation of Marketing Practices 



Gunder Myron 
Mark Ralph 



The evaluation of marketing practices in the community college might 
begin with a review of the major issues that arise from the use of stan- 
dard marketing practices. It is important that marketing techniques be 
evaluated on how they conform to the philosophy of the community col- 
lege rather than to that of the business world. 

One issue relates to the persistent view that community colleges 
should be "all things to all people" and that any enrollment growth is 
good. Community colleges may intend to develop marketing practices 
that focus on target groups, but the recruitment booth at the shopping 
center and the television advertisement project a "come one, come all" 
image. Despite the fact that many community colleges do not have the 
resource* or talent to be all things to all people, some colleges continue 
to project this image to the public at large, Richardson (1981) argues for 
a clearer and more concrete expression of college mission and for the 
establishment of priorities regarding groups to be served. He also asserts 
that the financial limitations of the college should be taken into account 
when enrollment and program development goals are set. It is his feel- 
ing that national and state legislators, community leaders, and other 
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persons who in Hue rue community college allairs art* increasingly con- 
lused about the basic mission <>! the community college. 

A second issue relates to the assumptions that existing eollege 
programs anil services will be adequate to serve the new students who 
enroll and that additional students will put the college in a stronger finan- 
c lal condition. There is some ev idence that marketing efforts attract stu- 
dents who arc not prepared lor college-level work. In order to provide 
these students with basic academic skills and to help them persist in their 
program of study, the tommunrty college must provide extensive infor- 
mational services, counseling, and instruction in basic skills. It is quite 
possible that existing programs will not be adequate to serve the nerds ol 
the new students and that prov iding the required level ol service will 
actually be a dram on the college's financial resources. 

A third issue is the misconception thai it is the social role of the 
community college to meet the demands ol the open market, as though 
the motto were, U II you need it, we'll provide it." Phis view presents 
legal, ethical, and philosophic al problems. The consumer rights of citi- 
zens must be protec ted, it a college misrepresents its programs and ser- 
v ic es in a promotional ettort, or it it makes promises that it cannot fulfill, 
the students' rights are violated. In aclch'ion, it is a breach of ethical 
practice w^en college promotional eftorts cause a student to have 
unwarranted expectations The leadership ol the college itsell must 
determine the scope ol programs and services — that is, the college stall 
arid governing board must determine what the current and future mis- 
sion ol the c ollege is as well as what the college has the ( apac ity, financ ial 
resources, and intention to do. This obligation cannot be passed on to 
the consumer or lelt to the invisible lorce ol the open market. Broad- 
based marketing campaigns carry the inherent message that, as far as 
the coiiimumtv college is concerned, all educational needs are equally 
important and equally the province ol the institution Kach program 
and servu e ot the c oP -»v must have its ow n integrity, whether this grows 
out ol the traditions 01 an academic disc ipline, the specific skills needed 
lor employment m an occupational field, or an important need ol the 
students involved 

The open-market assumption also misinterprets the quality of 
the interaction between a student and an instructor or counselor. The 
sum total ol tins interaction is not a "procluc t," and it cannot be quanti- 
fied and measured College stall members serve as role models, advis- 
ors, confidants, Inends, and motivators, as well as information givers. 
There is a special relationship between learnei and teacher that pro- 
due es both intended and unintended results This relationship has to do 
with people helping each other leant to grow, to stretch, to risk v to mar- 
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vcl, to wonder, to experience^ to love — and the result is verv rnuth de- 
valued when it is regarded as \t "product" to be "marketed." 

Evaluating Marketing Objectives and Elements 

Iji evaluating ellorts to improve its interaction with cornrnunity 
groups and to move toward better um* ol inlormation about community 
and student groups, a i ornrrurnity ( ojlcge needs to examine its mark' i- 
mg objectives and the elements ol its marketing p| <m 

Evttluating the Objectives of Marketing. Before planning and 
implementing an extensive marketing program, those ( ommunity col- 
lege staff members who are responsible should develop a set of objectives 
that are appropriate and relevant to the college's mission and resources. 
II inappropriate either the mission or objei lives may be modified to 
relied the college's actual intentions. The evaluation of college objec- 
tives should occur before marketing tethnicpres are formulated and 
adopted. The general set of marketing objectives listed below could be 
used bv a community college seeking to ensure compatibility between 
the college's mission and resources ind its marketing plan 

Relationship with Community Groups 

1 To iderrtitv the c harac tcristic s of the groups in the c ommunity 
that the college intends to serve 

2 To use more effectivelv information from potential student 
groups in making ci nicular decisions, designing new pro- 
grams, and c hanging existing programs 

J To help the college c reate the appropriate linkage and inter- 
action with selected couununitv groups so that shared plan- 
ning of programs and services can be undei taken 
\ To entourage efforts to increase retention of present students 
f> To recruit students from specific community groups 
b To mc rease the level of student satisfac tion with college pro- 
grams and serv ic es 
7 To have more information on institutions that compete with 
the c ommumtv c ollege and to develop c learer plans on how to 
deal with sue h c oinpetition 
Prop . n '1 Finam ml Development 

I '!< arage dialogue with the college staff regarding the 

mission of the v ollege, c ommunity groups to be served, needs 
for program and serv ic e development, and long-range priori- 
ties and goals 

2. 1 o improve the fiscal condition of the college by achieving 
desired enrollment levels in specific programs 
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3. To project an institutional image that assists in creating and 
pursuing new revenue sources 

4. To project an institutional image that maintains or increases 
revenues from existing sources 

V To help the college create belter informational, counseling, 

and support services for potential students 
6. To encourage the improvement or elimination of programs, 

services, or procedures in a way compatible with student 

interests and community needs 
College Promotion 

\. To help the college create an improved public information 
system on college programs and services 

2. To improve the publications and presentations used to de- 
scribe college programs and services 

3. To increase the understanding, acceptance, and support of 
the general public with reference to college programs and ser- 
vices 

4. To create the desired image ol the college among community 
groups and those who provide financial support for the col- 
lege 

Information and Communication 

1 . To improve the quality and scope of information available to 
college stafl members who deal with the public 

2. To increase the sensitivity and skills of personnel throughout 
the college in dealing with inquiries from the community and 
from potential students 

3. To improve the communication procedures used to keep in 
touch with persons who indicate an interest in enrollment or 
who are at various stages of admission to the college 

4 To improve the processes used when one-to-one or small 
group interactions take place between college staffand poten- 
tial students (such as campus tours or orientation, personal 
counseling, career planning, and academic advising) 

5 To determine the specific benefits and outcomes of enroll- 
ment in college programs and to communicate this informa- 
tion to community groups 

6. To integrate the various promotional, public relations, re- 
cruitment, and community liaison efforts of various college 
programs and stafl members 

7 To encourage the development of an overall system of pro- 
grams, services, procedures, and plans that is responsive to 
the present and luture educational needs of community 
groups 
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8. To (lanly administrative responsibilities lor tarrying out 
marketing responsibilities. 

Evaluating the Elements of Marketing, Marketing techniques 
ha\e \alue when they enhance the ability ol the college to carry out its 
mission and goals. This ot c u rs when appropriate let hniques are iniused 
into ongoing elements ol the college operation in suc h a way that these 
elements function more ellec lively. The questions below wiil help indi- 
viuual colleges evaluate their marketing eflorts from the perspective of 
the \alues. purposes, and traditions ol the community college. Before 
using these general questions, eac h college should revise them as needed 
to relied its own unique circ urnstances. 

Community Environment 

1 Is the college aware of the c har; c (eristics ol the various pop- 
ulation groups in its sen ice area' 

2 Does the college identify the ch irac teristics and educational 
needs ol tho.se segments ol tin population to which it will 
duett its programs and services } 

* Does the college seek to underhand how these groups per- 
c ei\e the college' 

4 Does the college ha\e enrollment goals lor spec ific commu- 
nis groups:' 

> Does the college study the services that other educ ational in- 
stitutions provide to these groups, and does it endeavor to 
position itself so that it can compete ellec lively.' 

f> Does the college, in iLs promotional ellorts, highlight exist- 
ing programs and sen ices that would be attractive to these 
groups J 

7 Does the college have a mechanism lor feedback to college 
planners and piogram developers so that services attractive 
to these groups c an be developed' 
8. Are there adequate arrangements for personal contact be- 
tween college* stall members and potential students? 
( > Is there a regular eflort to assess the image of the college 
*unong the key publics who provide financ ial support' 

10 Is dure an ongoing el fort to assess the economic impact of 
the college on its service area 1 

1 I K there an ongoing eflort to assess community trends that 
may ailed the lutureof the college, demography, economic 
developments, technologic al c hange, governmental and 
legal ac tivities, c ultural ac tiv ities, and growth or dec line in 
geographic areas? 

12 Is there an ongoing ellort to assess state, regional, and na- 
tional trends that could ailed the luture ol the college' 
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13. Is there an ongoing effort *o assess the future staff needs of 
employers in the college's service area:* 

14 Is the college's (manual aid program accessible to both full- 
time and part-time students? 

13. Are there adequate financial resources to implement pro- 
gram additions and changes as a result of feedback from 
community groups? 

lrt. Is then a regular assessment of tuition costs ancJ other fees 
charged by other colleges and universities as compared to 
the community college? 

17. Is the relationship between the cost of various college pro- 
grams and servic es and the enrollment patterns studied, and 
are adjustments made to create the best possible match 
between cost and enrollment? 

(lot lege Knvi ronmen t 

1 Are the characteristics (age, sex, educational background, 
economic status, educational goals) of the present student 
body collected, analyzed, and used in planning and devel- 
opment ac tivities? 

2 Poes a process exist to determine the reasons present stu- 
dents dec uled to attend the college, and are the results ana- 
lv/ed and used? 

5 Does a process exist to assess the satistac lion ol present stu- 
dents with college programs and serv ices, and are the results 
used J 

4 Is there an effort to determine through surveys of present 
s'udents the cllec tiveness o| promotional efforts such as TV 
ads, radio ads, newspaper ads, and direct mail contacts? 

.V Are there tutorial, counseling, and advisement services 
designed to retain enrolled students? 

b Is there an effort to have regular contact with applicants 
through the admissions process? 

7 Is there an ellort to follow up on students alter they leave the 
college, whe ther or not they complete a program J 
Program Development 

1 Is the mission ol the college regularly reviewed, and is it 
revised as necessary to reflect c flanging community educa- 
tional needs J 

2. Is there an ongoing proc ess ol updating the long-range goals 
ol the college, and does this process use information about 
the needs, trends, and attitudes of community and student 
groups as the foundation lor setting goals ' 
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Is there an ongoing ettort to assess the quality ol ( ollege pro- 
grams and sen ites and to make necessary improvements? 

4 Is there an ongoing study ol the relationship between enroll- 
ment patterns and the college's scheduling ol < nurses, modes 
ol insiruc lion, lo( ation ol ollerings, duration oi classes, and 
number ol courses and sections ollered? 

) Are enrollment trends, number of majors, number ol gradu- 
ates, gradmg patterns, and dropout rates lor eath college 
program studic'd, and are appropriate steps taken? 

b Is there an ongoing ellort to eliminate pi ograrus arm services 
that are not relevant to current and luture student needs'* 

7 Are the college trustees, administration, and I ic ulty willing 
to c hange college progiarns and services in order to respond 
to the educ alional needs o| underserved c omrnumty groups? 
Marketing Plan 

1 Does the governing board ol t lie college review polity irnpli- 
c ations o| the marketing program, and are they kept informed 
ol marketing ac tivitrcV 

2 Does a high-level administrator have the responsibility lor 
leadership in planning, coordinating, implementing, and 
evaluating die colleges marketing activities' 

i Is there a wrtten, college-wide marketing plan thai provides 
lor coordination and guidance ol specific marketing teth- 
nrcjues 1 

4 Does the college have* carefully stated objectives lor its 
advertising program ' 

) Is there periodic assessment ol the advertising program to 
determine it it is reaching the intended audiences? 

> Is the advertising budget ol the college in reasonable propor- 
tion to other college activities and is it adequate to ( any out 
its objec tiv es * 

/ Does the college have stall members who have recruitment 
responsibilities, and are these persons sufficiently trained, 
motivated, and supported;* 
H Do the colleges rec ruitmg ellorts projec t the college's image 

and missions accurately and honestly.' 
( * Is there a t ollege- -vide commit tee ol stall persons organized 

to recommend guidelines lor marketing activities' 
10. Is imservie e training provided lor stall members involved in 

marketing ac tiv ities 1 
1 1 Is there a c arelullv planned publications program that hon- 
«'sdv and accurately projects the image ol the college;* 

er|c in 
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12. Is there an ongoing effort to provide information about pro- 
grams to all ol the k* y publics of the college — alumni, employ- 
ers, students, governmental officials, and citizens? 

H. ts there an effort to inform the college stall about the pur- 
poses and activities ol the college's marketing program? 

14. Does the college have an internal information system so that 
staff persons have up-to-date information about college pro- 
grams and services? 

1?. Is there a process that mate h<.» marketing plans with the col- 
lege's budgetary process so that plans are realistic and needed 
lunds are provided? 

16. Does the ( ollege regularly evaluate the qualiU and effec tive- 
ness ol its marketing efforts? 

Conclusion 

The luture ol the community college will be shaped by the scope 
and quality ol the interactions it creates with the wide range of commu- 
nity groups that use its services or provide financial and political sup- 
port. In the past decade, the number ol groups wi;S which the college 
must interact has increased, and the social, politic vl, and economic 
environment in whu h it functions has become more complex. Market- 
ing techniques, it appropriately adapted to the unique c harac teristic s of 
the community college, can enhance the interac tion between the college 
and its key publics. However, the use of these concepts and techniques 
must be evaluated regularly to be certain that they are ol worth to the 
college, its students, and the communities it ser\es 
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Further information about marketing is supplied 
by documents in the ERIC system. 



Sources and Information: 
Marketing the Community College 

Donna Dzierlenga 



This concluding chapter provides additional references from the Educa- 
tional Resources Information Center (ERIC) related to marketing in 
the community college. 

Definitions of College Marketing 

The purpose of community college marketing activities has been 
examined by a number of authors. According to Daly and Bateman 
(1979), the primary purpose of marketing is to increase the community's 
awareness of the college through better and more information, with the 
dual intent of attracting new students and satisfying current ones. Otto 
(1979) states that community colleges should adopt the marketing phil- 
osophy of private enterprise to discover and meet the unsatisfied needs 
of nontraditional clients, including individuals who require specific 
courses to meet immediate occupational needs, older adults who desire 
to fill educational gaps caused by career or family obligations, and indi- 
viduals whose work schedules necessitate a very flexible class schedule. 
The application of marketing strategies and strategic planning enables 
colleges to ensure their continued existence by attracting new consum- 
ers and providing early identification of potential threats to the college, 
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such as cornmunitv apathy, reduction in state funding, or competition 
Irorn other institutions (Scigliano, 1980). Rinck ( 1979) draws on the lit- 
erature to address marketing concepts, including definitions o! market- 
ing, recommendations ol su( cesslu I practices, disc ussions o! the applica- 
bility of coininvn lal marketing techniques, studies oi student attrition, 
and the ways a marketing program (an reduce attrition. Approa( hes to 
marketing and methods ol inc reasing handicapped and minority enroll 
merits and persistence arc also examined. 

Six steps lor conduc ting a successful marketing |)rogram are pre- 
sented an ' discussed by Daly and Bateman (1979). 1 hey recommend 
(1) de\ eloping a supportive attitude among college personnel; (2) con- 
ducting an audit of current marketing tunc t ions; assessing the com- 
munity educational needs, (4) using the resultant inlormation lor mar- 
ket segmentation and ( ollege image development, (5) developing strate- 
gies to increase enrollment based on the college's objectives, chosen 
image, and the market to be reached; and (b) evaluating marketing 
Hlorts. 

Coppock (1979) makes recommendations lor a successful recruit- 
ment program ioc using mainly on high school seniors. Elements ol the 
program include the adoption ol corporate marketing methods; an 
emphasis on a people orientation; a total college effort in keeping with 
institutional goals and philosophy; selling the parent; an impressive 
placement record, linking recruitment and financial aid activities; sell- 
ing the college's most distinctive aspects in a way that makes student 
benefits apparent, ope nness to markets such as the adult, the industrial 
worker, the four-year college dropout, and the liberal arts graduate; 
accurate, honest, and attractive promotional literature, and awareness 
of competitors 

Cost-ellec live marketing suggestions are provided by Cox 
(1980), who also emphasizes the need for institutional research to sup- 
port the marketing program and warns colleges against promotional 
approae hes that inc rease dropout rates at the same time that they increase 
enrollments. The tendene y to see a direc t correlation between the length 
o| a recruitment activity list and the success of projected enrollment 
increases is remarked by Fischer (1978). He points out that selling is 
only one of an aggregate of marketing functions and that sales activity 
does not guarantee inc reased enrollment 

Surveys 

A nationwide survev of a random sample of 210 two-year ol- 
leges was conducted using an adaptation of Kotlers Marketing Audit; 
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this survey tested the hypothesis thai administrative adherence tosourul 
marketing prac tices leads to higher enrollments (S( ighanoand Sc igliano. 
\ { )79) Major findings revealed that while the majority of colleges were 
effec ti\e in recognizing the value ol the ( onsumer and m integrating the 
toruepts of marketing throughout the institution, they were less ellec- 
ti\e in performing strategic marketing operations The* California ( 0111- 
inumtv colleges weie surveyed to assess the extent to whuh marketing 
te(hni( j ues had been adopted (Cregorv. 1 ( >81). Hi^h school visitations, 
mailed ( lass schedules, newspapers, news releases, and die provision ol 
lac limes lor community use were the most frequently used techniques. 
Although the commitment ol lesources to marketing, the establishment 
ol a marketing task lore e. and surveys ol noun-turning students were the 
least frequently used techniques, they appeared most Irequendy in the 
lists of activities that the colleges were planning to use in the following 
vear A random sample of 159 community and junior colleges in the 
nineteen North Central Association states was surveyed in a study of 
public relations in two- vear colleges ( Jansen and Vit/hum, 197b). Areas 
examined included the market segments on which public relations pro- 
grams wc re loc used, (he tec hmques employed, financ lal support, meth- 
ods of evaluation, and elec ted c harac tensile s of dure tens of public rela- 
tions programs 

Specific Examples of Marketing Programs 

Many ( oinmunitv colleges have instituted marketing programs 
Chattanooga State 1 e< hmcal Cornrnunilv College has a marketing plan 
designed to iric rease its share of the traditional c ollege-age market and to 
expand trV c ollege s taiget audienc e to include more nontraditional stu- 
dents ( Hoppe and Biggeis. I'WO) The findings of studies on the c harac - 
tenstics of entering students, the college's impact on the community, 
graduate satisfac turn with the c ollege, the fac tors inlluenc mg students to 
drop out. and the relative enrollment contributions from various area 
/ipeoele tracts and high school districts formed the basis for planning 
marketing strategies for fifteen target populations 

A marketing proc ess was designed at Odessa Col lege to deal with 
declining enrollments (Kckert. l«>7 f >) The planning procedure used a 
task foice approach invoking committees that analy/ed enrollment 
influences, such as economic markets, cultural markets, recruitment, 
rc'ention. foundation and resources, future programming, promotion, 
and image 

As part of an institutional response to external and internal forces 
(such forces as declining fiscal support and changing student clemo- 
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graphics), Prince George's Community College implemented a market- 
ing process (Leach, 1978). This process helped latihtate a college-wide 
attitude of responsiveness to student needs and helped provide the tech- 
nology to order systematically those responses. The success ol the mar- 
keting program can he seen in an enrollment increase of 1T> percent in 
headcount and 12 percent in credit hours (Leach, 1979) 

Harford Community College developed a marketing plan to 
ensure the continued and successful contribution of the college to the 
greatest number of citizens in its service area (Marketing Plan, 1978). The 
four-stage plan consists of service, promotion, delivery, and evaluation. 

The marketing approach used by Moraine Valley Community 
College was designed to expand the participation of underserved groups 
within its distnc t in all lev* Is of higher education (DeCosmo and Baratta, 
1979). The specifics of the plan were based on research regarding the 
participation rates of various groups within the district. Moraine Valley 
Community Colleges recruitment program is complemented by a spe- 
cial adjunct retention program (DeCosmo, 1979). 

Cone erned with c hanges in enrollment and c redit-hour patterns, 
the chancellor of the Metropolitan Community Colleges created a task 
force to consider recommendations for marketing strategies (Keim and 
others, 1978). The task lone reviewed c urrent and projected population 
data; investigated marketing objectives in terms of adult nonstudents 
and current students, in terms of the c ompetition for minority and occ u- 
pational enrollments, and of institutional survival; instituted surveys of 
college employees and area employers and educators, and made mar- 
keting recommendations 

Some marketing programs have been implemented fully and 
subjected to t omplete evaluation, Chaf fey Community College's Educ a- 
tional Marketing Program had the objectives of enhanc ing the college's 
image, mc reasing enrollment, encouraging the enrollment of nontradi- 
tional students, improving retention, improving relations with area bus- 
inesses and s( hools, and disseminating timely information about college 
programs and serv ices (Wallace, 1980). The program evaluation report 
outlines the activities undertaken and identifies specific outcomes for 
each activity. A follow-up report on the status of the recruitment and 
retention strategies instituted by Triton College details the status of sixty- 
eight promotional strategies designed to reac h selected populations and 
ol forty-five retention strategies aimed at improving instructional and 
student support scrvkes (Monarty, 1979). 

Members of the mathematics department at Lane Community 
College employed marketing methods to increase course enrollment 
(Fast, 1979). The five objectives that emerged m the promotion of the 
mathematics program were to create comfortable, attractive c lass and 
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studv areas, to stage quarterly events at registration to alleviate the 
boredom ot standing in line, to provide genuine, ( anni; help to c onlused 
math students, to attnu t positive media < m erage that would ( hange the 
image ol the rna'hernatie s department Irorn threatening to friendly, and 
to develop new courses to draw new students, 

A< tivities that promote a good college/community relat onship 
and inform the ( ornnaimty about the college t "v an important part of 
the marketing proc ess Rio Hondo College's eommunitv relations a< tiv- 
ities ha\e aimed at keeping the community, college staff, and students 
mlorrned about and supportive ol college programs and (lasses and 
aware ol administrative and budget decisions (French and Bryan, 
I ( >78) Activities mch"lc mailing news releases to local television and 
laclio stations, newspapers, eommunitv colleges, high school counselors, 
and c harnbe r.s ol c omrnerc e; sponsoring a speakers' bureau made up ol 
stall members for c omrnumt\ groups; and surveying high sc hool seniors 
to determine (heir perceptions ol the college Chesapeake College has 
concluc ted a Sen tal S< lence Fxposition and Fair annually since 1978 as 
part ol an effort to involve high school students and c omrnunitv organi- 
zations in ( ompehtive ac aclemic ev ents related to the soc lal sc lenc es and 
histoiv. and to encourage lacultv to participate in student recruitment 
(Cregory, 1980) During the 1978 lair, high school students displaved 
exhibits and participated in a Master Quiz c ontest. essav writing, and 
public -speaking contests 

The Trumbull c ampus ol Kent State Univ ersitv has held a series 
ol informational woikshops designed lor the recruitment and orienta- 
tion ol adults who are considering enrolling in college (Rvan, 1980), 
These ac tivities have resulted in the procluc tionol a guidebook lor plan- 
ning and concluc ting similar workshops 

Numerous services and programs to meet the needs ol the dis- 
abled student are provided by DeAnza College (Charles, 1980). Over 
lorn-live piocedures have been established to disseminate information 
about these progiams to DeAnza students and toe omrnunitv members 
These proc echoes mc lucle the use of admissions lonns, broc hures, news- 
letters, orientations, special classes, the c ollege c atalogue, class visita- 
tions, public serv i< e announc ements, stall appearanc es on radio and tel- 
evision, cooperative ac tivities with area paiks, presentations at profes- 
sional assoc iat ion meetings, v isits to high s< hooks and lo< al business and 
mdustiics. and spec lal mailings 

The Use of Institutional Research 

Institutional researc h supports marketing ac tiv ities by providing 
essential data lor planning and evaluating recruitment and retention 
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efforts. As Tatham (1078) states. th<* institutioii.il rrsran h staff should 
work tlosrh with persons responsible lor student recruitment and lor 
alterations in curriculum, delivery sysierns, and college services. The 
rrsran h staff should monitor the t hanges in student body t (imposition 
that may result from the r nodi fx ation of programs and services 

Rrsran h efforts at a number of two-veai ( ollrges inc hide gathri- 
mg data to support marketing programs. At Johnson County Coinmu- 
mtv College, marketing planners use data obtained through sur\evs of 
hii^h school seniors and nonreturning students, comparisons of thr 
number of students intending to graduate with the total enrollment and 
total graduates, the freshman sur\e\s conducted by the Anient an 
Count il on Kclutation. and the report ol the National Center for Ktlut a- 
tion Statistit s ( Tatham. 1 ( )7 ( )). A c ornrnunit\ assessment (juesrionr. ure 
v\as used b\ VVorthington Cornrnunitv College to determine sources ot 
information about the <oHege. attitudes toward and knowledge about 
the tollege, educational needs and interests, methods lor serving the 
local population, and respondent ( harat tenstit s (Carlson. I ( )79). 

At the Crookston campus ol the University ol Minnesota, stu- 
tlrnts were surveyed to find out what rnaiketmg strategies most effet - 
ti\el\ pioinotc student ret i uitinent (Stovanofl, l*)H0). Major findings 
mdit atetl that the major it v ol students enrolled l>e< ause the tollege olleietl 
a specific atatlernit program and t h<it high school counselors, piomo- 
tional brochures and catalogues, and friends were the most common 
sources of information about the tollege 

Sur\e\s o! selec ted area employers ant I high st hool seniors v\ere 
conducted b\ Stark let hmtal College as part ol a markefng leseart h 
project designed to forecast future edutation.il needs (Young. 1080). 
The project report analwes findings, proMtles ret ornrnenclations t on- 
t erning lutuie t unit ulurn tle\ rloprncnt, and tlist usses the t)t t upational 
outlcHik of the ser\ it e (list r it t The ( a>ast Community ( College Distnt t , 
on the othn hand, t ontlut let! a cornmumtx surscv by telephone, in part 
to determine tht extent to which the thstiict's marketing information 
reaches toinmumt\ resitlents and the* tlegree to which lesiclents take 
advantage of distric t programs (Butler, 1**81) 
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The term marketing is a loaded word for most Americans, calling 
up visions of hucksters who use loathsome and irresponsible mains 
to sell worthless products. Marketing, even in a community college, 
is often regarded as e monipulotiot activity. The editors of this 
volume of New Directions for Community Colleges understand 
this background mnd hot* attempted to bring authors with a national 
reputation to write about the many complex and interrelated aspects 
of marketing. The volume covers the four basic steps in/ the 
marketing arena: assessment, promotion, delivery, and evaluation. 
Much of what is presented here is highly practical, offering specifics 
to the practitioner who is looking for "how to" advice. The authors 
have also provided questions and cautions to be carefully considered 
by the reader. 
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